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The Southern Serves the South 


THERE’S MANY A “WHERE?” to be answered 
before a new warehouse is built. Where are the markets? 
Where are distribution facilities best? Where is the 
greatest promise of future economic growth? 


More and more, the modern South is becoming the 
“where” in warehousing programs for industries of 
every kind. In the past eight years, 425 new large 
distribution warehouses have been built along the 
lines of the Southern Railway System alone. Many 
existing warehouses have been enlarged. 


Why? Because here in the South large and growing 
consumer markets are nearby and efficient, dependable 
transportation is available to help keep distribution 
costs down where they belong in these increasingly 
competitive times. 


If you want to find the ideal “where” for your new 
warehouse . . . “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Horry t, WpieMy 


President 








Youd like to 


He’s the top man on your sales force. 
The last to complain that selling is 
tough, he’s the first to need a new 
order book. 


These days you wish you had more 
men like him. And that’s where Long 
Distance telephone service can help 
you—and help him, too. 

Long Distance multiplies any valu- 
able salesman. It helps him to keep in 
close, regular touch with his present 
customers. Gives him more time to de- 
velop new accounts. Helps him cover 
more territory in fewer days. Sets up 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


can 


appointments that often save hours of 
wasted waiting time. 

In short, it makes the most produc- 
tive use of salesmanship. You can prove 
it profitably in your own business. 


Long Distance doesn’t cost—it pays. 


We have some specific suggestions for 
the profitable use of Long Distance 
in Sales, Purchasing, Administration, 
Traffic, Production, Engineering and 
Accounting. A call to your Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office will bring a 
representative to discuss them with you. 

















LONG DISTANCE RATES 
ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 
New York to Philadelphia.. 50¢ 
St. Louis to Indianapolis... 85¢ 
Cleveland to Chicago..... $1.00 
New Orleans to Houston.. $1.05 
New York to Los Angeles... $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do . 
not include the new, lower federal ex- 
cise tax. 


Save time—Call by Number 














Only STEEL can do so many jobs so 


The Spring's The Thing that gives a 
Trampoline its unique place in the world 
of exercise and entertainment. Around the 
edge of the resilient “bouncing” surface, 
more than 100 oil-tempered spri ae coe 
_ designed and precisely manufactured 
y US "Steel, quietly go about their jobs 
Y supplyin the “motive” power that en- 
ables a performer to bounce and leap as 
high as 26 feet. 


Cuts Steel Like Butter! This modern flame-cutting equipment, in use at U.S. Steel Supply 
Division warehouses, can follow the most complicated patterns accurately and turn out finished 
shapes of steel exactly as wanted. Many fabricators of steel products buy their steel from U.S. 


Steel Supply, and have it cut to shape before it is delivered to them. Golden Triangle. Pittsburgh’s famous bus- 


iness section has had its face lifted recently 
. . and in the new “Golden Triangle” 
there’s still a lot of steel. U.S 


A 42-Foot Car-Bottom Furnace 
heats big steel ingots like this up 
to forging temperature at U.S. 


has fabricated and erected more than 
34,000 tons of structural steel for new 
buildings here in less than 2 years. Only 


Steel’s Homestead Works. But 
proper heating involves a great 
deal of skill and experience on the 
part of the men who supervise the 
process. And U.S. Steel Forgings 
Division craftsmen are second to 
none in expertness at their vari- 
ous jobs. Many learned their skill 
from fathers and grandfathers 
who held the same jobs before 
them. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every 
other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


steel can do so many jobs so well. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality sted 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE .. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL .. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY -. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-1088 
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READERS SAY 








Dividend Tax Rebellion 


Continue hammering at the viciously 
unfair, self-defeating dividend tax policy. 
You mention (in editorial, “Terrific Tax 
Payments, April 15) a $20 per share taxa- 
tion on General Motors, but this still leaves 
the average citizen with only a nebulous 
conception. Might it not register more 
powerfully if you were to cite GM’s total 
$1,900,000,000 tax load against the na- 
tion’s population of 160,000,000? This 
way it figures to more than $10 per per- 
son for every resident of the U.S. Yet this 
is the amount paid by just one corpora- 
tion—$10 which each American did not 
have to raise in some other way. 

—Erwin SIEBRASS, 
Sherwood, Ore. 


I am in my 75th year and have seen 
quite a few things happen in and to our 
economic situation. While it may be an 
odd quirk of thinking, I am speculating 
on an idea that government taxes, man- 
agement interference and labor policies 
show tendencies toward complete federal 
control of industry, putting stockholders 
through the wringer as we were in the 
railroads. Has the stockholder’s share of 
profits held its position in the face of gov- 
ernment taxes, increases to labor, and such 
socialistic dips into receipts by manage- 
ment as pensions, vacations-with-pay, sick 
benefits, social security and so many other 
claims on income? I doubt if dividends to 
stockholders have been inflated in pur- 
chasing power to keep up with 50c dollars. 

While stock certificates have increased 
greatly in face value, tax collectors all 
along the line are ready to share any 
profit involved. . . . John L. Lewis and 
his miners have proven they could, and 
did, take over a vast industry by dipping 
into receipts until coal production became 
unprofitable and sacrificed its position to 
cheaper fuels. Government juggling of in- 
terest rates has had a drastic effect, in 
many ways, on values. 

I am not a prophet, but I have seen a 
lot of economics. . . —H. J. UpHam, 

Panama City, Fla. 


Lost Chord 


Read with some amusement your April 
15 article about Mr. Hammond and his 
wonder instrument, as I personally sold 
the Hammond organ which jis in the 
White House. I wish to inform you that 
it is not a chord organ. (It) is the Spinet 
model, which sells for $1,300, and I have 
given both the President and the First 
Lady several lessons on it. I might men- 
tion that Mamie does very well with it, 
ge ohc —C. M. FareELt, 

Washington, D. C. 


Lost Contact 

In your May 15 Readers Say, a colonel 
tells how he wrote Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in 1941-42 and suggested an executive 
agency appointment, and that shortly 
afterward this man was appointed to the 
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job. If you can get a letter to President 
Eisenhower today you deserve some kind 
of medal. . . . I am a staunch Republican, 
contributed to and supported President 
Eisenhower. I sent him a $12 telegram 
prior to the election and urged him not 
to drop Senator Nixon. Now I can’t even 
get a letter to him. Do you think that 
kind of treatment is going to create good- 
will? . . —R. H. HANAvER, 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


Meaning Lost 


My stand on McCarthyism was miscon- 
strued in your publication of my letter in 
the May 15 Readers Say. When I said 
“Bravo!” I meant it for you and not for 
McCarthy. Please correct. 

—Lro L. Brooks, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

Forses gladly stands ‘corrected, with 

apologies to Reader Brooks.—Ep. 


That’s a Joke, Son 


Re: your article on Ralph Damon, April 
15 issue, am sure your readers would like 
to know why he was in jail in Cincinnati 


. in 1941 and how he got out. Was it a 


joke, mistake or what? —L. G.*Moore, 
Burbank, Calif. 
As the article pointed out, Mr. Damon 
was testifying in a court when called to a 
telephone in a cellblock within the build- 
ing, to be notified that the War Depart- 
ment wanted him in Washington to run a 
Republic Aviation plant. He got out of 
jail as easily as he “got in,” and returned 
to the courtroom. Forses, and Mr. Damon, 
thought it an amusing anecdote.—Ep. 


Greyhound Gripe 
Enjoyed “The Wayward Bus” in your 
May 1 issue. I have ridden many thou- 
sands of miles on the Greyhound so your 
article is all the more interesting. How- 
ever, you did not mention its greatest 
weakness: lack of adequate sanitary facili- 
ties in practically all stations away from 
large metropolitan areas. Greyhound’s 
“manifest destiny” can never be realized 
until Los Angeles—one of the most active 
bus-travel areas in the country—has a new 
bus terminal. This station now takes all 
the glamor away from Greyhound. It is a 
local disgrace. —Lucy Morais, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chemists’ Corner 


. .. A most interesting story... . You 
are to be congratulated on turning out 
such a comprehensive job. 

—F. J. Emmenicn, President, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


. . . Your writeup on the chemical in- 
dustry and Air Reduction’s Charles S. 
Munson were extremely well done... . 

—LELAND I. Doan, President, 
The Dow Chemical Co. 


. . . Concur that it presents an interest- 
ing and significant analysis of one of the 





TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Business recovery, after a year of mild 
readjustment, should continue through 
second half and into 1955. 


Qualification: “If no surprise or unex- 
pected event occurs.” 


There is an ominous cloud in the inter- 
national sky which may cause trouble. 


Crisis and showdown in Southeast Asia 
is near. 


Can we avoid another Korea? 


If Western Allies can achieve the unity 
they had on D-Day, there is hope. 


Lack of unity and indecision could 


mean surrender of all Asia to the Com- 
munists. 


Our most potent weapons: Our high 
standard of living, strong economy, 
ability to retaliate immediately in case 
of atomic attack. 


Russia and other countries must be con- 


vinced that no economic crackup here is 
imminent. 


Truth and time are on our side. 


We are proving that our system is best 
for mankind. 


Other “isms” can point to nothing but 


failure to improve living standards of 
people. 


“A.E.C. Champions Private Atom Use 
With Public Funds.” Good. 


Beware 
stocks. 


of flood of new “uranium” 


Investigate and seek expert advice be- 
fore investing. 


Best fields for college graduates: Engi- 
neering and electronics. 


Price cuts are spurring consumption. 


Consumers are buying prices rather 
than quality. 


Aggressive selling and advertising are 
achieving results. 


Further price cuts can be made by 
improved efficiency in production and 
research. 


Strikes are on the wane. May be few 
and brief. 


Wage increases will be based on higher 
productivity rather than cost of living. 


All in all, faith in future is justified. 
—G.W. 





country’s most important industries. 
—J. A. Martino, President, 
National Lead Co. 


. . . Exhaustive analysis is a very worth- 
while contribution to celebration of Chem- 
ical Progress Week. 

—W. J. Harsuaw, President, 
Harshaw Chemical Co. 


Congratulations for excellent presenta- 
tion of the progress of the chemical in- 
dustry. —C. pe Guicne, Chairman, 

Stauffer Chemical Co. 


. . . Enjoyed reading interesting articles 
on growth of chemical industries. 

—G. L. Bonp, President, 

Consolidated Chemical Industries. 


Have read your May 15 issue with in- 
terest. —Frep M. NE son, President, 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


. . . It certainly does give a compre- 
hensive picture of the tremendous devel- 
opments in the industry. 

—WiiuiaM G. Dasney, President, 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. 


We have read your chemical issue 
(May 15) thoroughly and found it most 
interesting and comprehensive. 

—F. Lyman Dewey, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


. . . Fine presentation of the industry. 

. . . Our company was included under 
“agricultural chemicals.” In view of the 
fact that less than 30% of our total busi- 
ness is in agricultural chemicals and that, 
in addition to being producers of potash 
we are substantial manufacturers of borax, 
soda ash, salt cake, lithium carbonate, and 
various industrial chemicals, refrigerants, 
etc., it would seem to me that we would 
more properly fall into the “staple chemi- 
cals” group. —PeTer CoLerax, President, 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 


Can you tell me how the “Group Aver- 
ages,” “Rank,” and “Composite Rank” fig- 
ures were arrived at and what they repre- 
sent (on pages 22 and 23)? And what 
does “Tie” mean? —J. G. PETERSON, 

Oconomowoc, Wis. 


The Forses Lineup rated groups of 
companies on the basis of four financial 


yardsticks. “Group Averages,” showed the 
average performance for each group in 
each of the four tests. Companies within 
each group were then ranked numerically 
on each test and composite rankings were 
taken from the totals of these rankings 
(i.e., a rank “1” indicating the best per. 
formance in each category, the lowest to- 
tal of all four ranks became “1” in the 
composite). Companies tied in the totals 
also tied for composite rank.—Ep. 


Two For Our Side 


Go along with you 100% on your edi- 
torial views suggesting that every officer 
be a stockholder. I cast no votes for non- 
stockholding officers. . . 

—Mrs. Marcaret D. Co sg, 
Arcadia, Calif, 


Kindly let me join the thousands who 
regard Forses as the finest, most trust 
worthy, honest and alert magazine in the 
business world. I have been a subscriber 
for so many years I could scarcely count 
them, and would not be without it for 
ten times the price... . 

—Rev. Heper St. CLam Manoop, D. D., 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Disagree, but— 


At times I disagree with some of your 
ideas, although, generally speaking, | 
think you are doing a wonderful job. 

—C. J. Buren, 
Marianna, Fla. 


Your comments are often at odds with 
my own opinions. I am glad, though, that 
I am a Forses subscriber because of the 
wealth of financial and business informa- 
tion which you have made available to 
me. —LESTER BARON, 

New York, N.Y. 


It is something of a shock to read the 
comments of subscribers in cancelling their 
subscriptions. . . . It has been my privi- 
lege to read Forses for many years and 
while there were times when I was not 
in agreement with some statements, it has 
always seemed to me that the one thing 
I could count on was that ForBes was 
sincere in its statements and . . . always 
accepted criticism as a part of democratic 
freedom. —M. A. Hype, 

Lincoln, Neb. 





NEXT ISSUE 


worth $50 million or more. 


Name 


Annual Stockholder Summary. For the 24th successive year, Forpes shows how 
many stockholders have been won or lost by 607 public non-financial corporations 


Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 6-15 
I enclose: T $5 for 1 year of Forses, (1) $10 for 3 years. 








Address 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Canada $1 @ year extra, Pan-American $2 a year extra, Foreign $5 extra. 
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How to get off to a 


Good 
Start 


with your Group imsurance program 


F you are considering a Group in- 
surance program, it will pay you 
to take advantage of The Travelers 
special planning service. 
Ask your Travelers agent or broker to 
arrange a meeting for you with a Travelers 
Group specialist. 

This Group insurance expert will first 
make a survey of your requirements. His 
suggestions to you will be based upon 
this survey and his knowledge of local 
and industry practices. 


And when the plan has been formu- 
lated, he will assist you in informing your 
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employees of the program’s benefits. 


Claims under your Travelers Group 
insurance plan will be handled and paid 
promptly by salaried Travelers repre- 
sentatives working in your community. 

The Travelers has 239 Claim offices in 
the United States and Canada, located 
strategically across the continent. This 


YOU WILL BE 
WELL SERVED BY 


The 


Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





SPECIALIZING IN EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS FOR OVER 
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network of offices assures you of person. 
alized and localized service to care for 
your employees wherever misfortune may 
overtake them. 

If you’d like a Travelers Group special- 
ist to study your Group insurance require- 
ments, just fill out the coupon below, 
attach it to your letterhead—and mail. 


I’d like a Travelers Group specialist to 
make a study of my Group insurance 
requirements. 


NAME 


STREET .. «200 
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GY How high 


are stocks? 


Look back—and any number of 
stocks are about as high as they’ve 
ever been. 


But in terms of values—sales, 
earnings, dividends—they’re not 


nearly as high as they were 25 years 
ago. 

































Now look ahead—S years, 10 years, 
25 years—consider the many un- 
tapped potentials that should mean 
continued industrial growth, and it’s 
easy to see why some people think to- 
day’s prices for stocks may actually be 
low by tomorrow’s standards. 

Of course, talking about “stocks” 
in general is always dangerous. 

Because all stocks rarely move to- 
gether... 

Because in the years ahead this in- 
dustry will prosper, others may not... 

Because the difference between 
profit and loss should always depend 
on sensible selections made on the 
basis of available facts. 

Where can you get those facts? 

That’s easy. 







Our Research Department will be 
happy to tell you all that it can about 
any individual stocks that you might 
want to buy or sell, or send you an 
objective review of your entire port- 
folio, or plan a complete investment 
program based on your funds and ob- 
jectives. 







There’s no charge, whether you're 
a customer or not. No obligation 
either, 







Simply outline your situation in a 
confidential letter marked for my at- 
tention. 







WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-66 







MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 










for the 





better things in lif 


THE ECONOMY 





Tue U.S. economy was as variable last 
month as the spring breezes that played 
across most of the land. Although the 
over-all trend appeared to be definitely 





how variable May was, Of the 87 eo & 
nomically distinguishable areas in the 

nation, 73 showed a net improvement 
between April and May, while 1 









upward—and the climate favorable for 
business—some industries were still 
shivering under wintery blasts. Most 
others, however, were picking up a 
healthy glow in the bright economic 
sunshine. 

The Forses map demonstrates just 


showed a net loss. Between May and 
June, however, 57 of the originally ad. 
vancing areas turned down, while 9 of 
the declining areas turned up. The re. 
maining 21 areas registered 16 ad- 
vances and 5 declines. 

Cities that reaped the greatest gain 





p—a——_seECCNTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 






CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


1 


ee NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


DESIGNED BY PICK-S, N. Y. 


Map shows business in 87 separate areas, each of which is an “economic 
unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. The index reflects 
business as it was during the last week of May. N.B.—Area indexes require 


a consistent movement for two months to register an improvement or 4 
decline. 


Ten Best Cities Zone Indexes 


(Percent Gain Over Last Year) (Percent Change From Corresponding 


Sacramento, Calif. .......... 11% Months Last Year) 

Omaha, Neb. (5)........... 9 March April May 
Washington, D. c Nad ad 7 New England.. —8% 3% —6% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. (3). 7 Middle Atlantic? +2 +8 +2 
Des Moines, Ia. ............ 6 Midwest ..... —7 +1 -8 
Salt Lake City, U............ 4 South ........ —-2 +483 -8 
New York City, N. Y. (4).... 4 North Central.. —1 +1 —4 
ee 4 South Central . --1 +8 -1 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, Tex. (2)... 4 Mountain ..... —Z +2 ua 
Grand Rapids, Mich......... g Pacific ....... -$ -2 +!1 

(In parentheses: number of succes») NATIONAL 
sive months listed in this column.) INDEX .... —l1 +4 -—l 


*With New York City excluded, this area would score —7, —4, —3, and the 
National Index would be —4, 0, —3. 
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Unless the penguin and the seal of Lars Christensen Land 
suddenly become avid users of petroleum products, no one 
much cares about getting oil to that desolate Antarctic land. 


But the round trip from New York to that ice-capped 








w territory is over 21,000 miles . . . and if every barrel of crude 
re oil that Cities Service piped through its own lines in one year 
* were laid end to end, they would make that round trip with 
many barrels to spare. 
Besides transporting millions of barrels of crude through 
ng its own lines, Cities Service moved over three hundred mil- 
lion barrels through the pipelines of associated companies. 
; 4 This pipeline transportation represents just one method of 
) moving vital petroleum products to eager users all over the 
3 United States . . . one link in the strong chain that is the back- 
‘ bone of our country’s vital de- 
fense effort. Cities Service is 
proud of the part it plays in C TI E s 
| keeping America strong...and 
| it’s this strength that will keep 
America free. 
he 
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__| § Quality Petroleum Products 






























Once Again 


PHILIP MORRIS 
Sets the Pace 


with the greatest advance in 
packaging in 50 years 











It takes more than “just plain planning” to beat the 
field with an exciting new package improvement such as 
the exclusive new PHILIP MORRIS “SNAP-OPEN” PACK. 


@ It takes years of painstaking research. 


@ lit takes foresight. 
@ It takes keen merchandizing sense. 


@ It takes a willingness to invest wisely for 
future profits. 


We of PHILIP MORRIS are proud to be the only cigarette 
company to bring smokers this new “SNAP-OPEN” PACK. 
And we are proud of the response to this innovation in 
cigarette packaging. Wherever we have introduced the new 
“SNAP-OPEN” PACK, it has been met with tremendous 
enthusiasm. 


This enthusiasm only serves to indicate that America is still 
a land that welcomes a new idea. And we're 
glad that America likes our new idea...the idea 
of the new PHILIP MORRIS “SN AP-OPEN” PACK. 


rox PHILIP MORRIS 


KING SIZE or REGULAR 


America’s vintage cigarette... America’s finest cigarette 











over the month were Sacramento, Tuc- 
son, Phoenix, Butte and Portland, all 
of which recovered from severe losses 
between April and May. The first four 
registered big pick-ups in seasonal em- 
ployment as the weather got warm and 
outdoor industry brought many work- 
ers back to the job. Portland’s im- 
provement came from a rise in bank 
clearings. 

More Jobs. Perhaps the most favor- 
able sign in the economy came in the 
third week of the month when new 
claims for unemployment compensation 
in 12 key states dropped to the lowest 
level of 1954, except for the Washing- 
ton’s Day holiday period. The states: 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Texas, 
Pennsylvania, California, Massachu- 
setts, Oregon, Washington, Michigan, 
Illinois and Missouri. Only the last 
three states showed increases in new 
claims, and in each case the rise was 
relatively small. 

Michigan’s rise in its number of job- 
less was attributed to “small layoffs 
here and there in the outstate areas.” 
Missouri blamed seasonal layoffs in the 
shoe and garment industries. The drop 
in employment in Massachusetts was 
particularly eventful, for all of New 
England has been severely buffeted in 
recent months. Massachusetts’ New 
Look was attributed to a tapering off 
of layoffs in the shoe industry, although 
new unemployment claims are still 
coming in from the textile mills in the 
Fall River section of the state. Penn- 
sylvania’s healthy condition was sig- 
nificant, too, since it was laid to a 
smaller number of layoffs in the pri- 
mary metals, non-electrical machinery 
and hard-hit anthracite industries. 

Builders’ Boom. Industry's hike along 
the comeback trail definitely was led 
by construction, which continued to 
roll along at an astonishingly fast pace. 
In the last week of May, heavy con- 
struction contract volume was above 
year-ago levels for the fourth straight 
week. The score: $288 million for the 
1954 week, vs. $258 million for the 
same week in 1953. 

Steel Heats Up. While the boom in 
construction was cheering, even more 
heartening was the new activity in 
steel, the mighty cornerstone of the 
American economy. Steel officials sur- 
veyed at a meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute were anything 
but pessimistic, despite the soft state 
their industry has been in. The outlook 
for steel is pretty good, commented 
Edward L. Ryerson, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Inland Steel 
Co. “The company is doing very well,” 
he added, “and operations are up 
around 100%. I think we will continue 
at a full rate for some time, although 
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If it’s P-38, it’s the latest style 


P-38 Dacro is the trade name for Crown’s 
aluminum milk bottle cap. Its smaller size 
and high operating efficiency give dairies 
worthwhile savings in costs. Its complete 
protection and convenience in the home 
are pleasing to consumers. 

Early in the post-war period, the P-38 
Dacro Cap stepped out of the develop- 
ment stage. Since that time, it has been 
winning widespread recognition. The 
rate at which it is being adopted by dair- 
ies, both large and small, leaves no doubt 
that 38 millimeters is the right size and 
P-38 Dacro is the right cap for milk . . . 
the one that best meets the needs of both 
dairies and consumers. 


Products made by CROWN: BEVERAGE BOTTLE CAPS + BEVERAGE BOTTLING 
MACHINERY + MILK BOTTLE CAPS « MILK FILLERS »« METAL CAPS AND 
CLOSURES « CAPPING MACHINES « PACKERS’ CANS « GENERAL LINE CANS 
BEER CANS « "SPRA-TAINERS” « ‘‘FREEZ - TAINERS’’ » MERITSEAL CAPS 


Il 


Development of a better milk bottle 
cap is but one of many contributions this 
Company has made to better packaging. 
In the fields of closures, containers and 
machinery, all related to packaging, 
Crown works with many industries to 
improve products, methods and equip- 
ment. In serving these industries, Crown 
also serves the consumers of the nation 
. . . bringing better, more economical 
packaging to a vast number of products 
used in the great majority of households. 


CROWN CoRK & SEAL. 
COMPANY, INC. 





General Offices at Baltimore e@ Plants at: Baltimore, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, Chicago, Orlando, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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EVERY PLANT LOCATION SHOULD HAVE ALL 7* FOR EFFICIENT OPERATION 


* 


short haul 
to market... 


helps 
your 
profits picture 


The West Penn Electric service area in the five states of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio and Virginia, is 
**in the middle of things,’’ and when you are there you can 
profit from its geographical advantages. No matter where you 
start from in this region, most of the nation’s major markets 
are less than a day’s run by train or truck. 


The closer your business is to these major markets, the more 
efficient and profitable becomes your entire operation. Shipping 
costs are reduced. Inventory problems are minimized. Distribution 
is simplified. Selling costs are cut, right down the line. 


Before you locate your new plant or business anywhere confer 
with us and learn the many ways you can profit by being in the 
center of America’s industrial activity. 


Send for Free Folder “7 Good Business Reasons” describing advantages 
enjoyed by business and industry in the West Penn Electric service area. 


Write or phone: Area Development Department, 
The West Penn Electric Company, Room 913, 50 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. WHitehall, 4-3740. 


1. MAJOR MARKETS 2. Room to Grow 
3. Good Workers 4. Natural Resources 5. Materials 
6. Shipping Facilities 7. Electric Power 








| West Penn Hlectric System 
YY 


Monongahela Power Company 


The Potomac Edison Company West Penn Power Company 
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I do not think we are going to stay at 
that high rate.” 

Benjamin F. Fairless, chairman of 
the U.S. Steel Corp., also took a stand 
in the ranks of the optimists. He r. 
ported a moderate improvement in the 
steel business, and estimated that US. 
Steel’s operating rate would hove 
around the present level of 73% for the 
rest of the year. Commented one ob. 
server: “The way steel has been going, 
a ‘moderate improvement’ is the equiv. 
alent of an all-out boom in any other 
industry.” 

Steelmen also heard word of May’ 
variableness in a talk from economist 
Martin R. Gainsburgh. “The course of 
business decline,” said Gainsburgh, 
“has slackened notably in recent weeks, 
and the indicators which pointed down- 
ward so unanimously six months ago 
now show as many signs of upturn as 
continued decline.” 

One trend that helps steel: some 
auto companies are hedging against 
the possibility of a steel strike by 
stepping up their buying of steel. These 
customers, who usually operate on 30- 
day inventories, have been authorizing 
45- to 60-day inventories of the metal. 

But, hedge-buying or not, steel still 
is not doing too badly, as the industry 
was reminded by Max D. Howell, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. He paraded 
some impressive figures: stee] produc- 
tion for the first five months of 1954 
was about 36,700,000 tons, or 6% more 
than the 1947-49 average; employment 
was well over 600,000 persons and 
their wages were at “record high’ 
levels. Added Howell: the 1954 steel 
output of the U.S. to date is only 12% 
less than that of Russia for the entire 
year of 1953. 

The 'Hard Sell’. Albert Coons, vice- 
president of Allied Stores Corp. of 
New York, summed up many business: 
men’s feelings about the future in 4 
speech before the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers Association. “We are coming into 4 
period which should be a prosperous 
one,” he said, “but one of intense com- 
petition.” 

Hearn Department Stores, Inc., in 
New York demonstrated the truth o 
Coons’ assertion on Memorial Day. Re- 
peating its Washington’s Birthday ex 
periment, the company kept its three 
stores open on the holiday, lured shop- 
pers with such bargains as 10- and 12: 
inch TV sets for $1.99 and_ natural 
mink stoles for $50. By 10 A.M. more 
than 5,000 value-conscious New York 
ers were waiting for the doors to ope! 
at Hearn’s Fourteenth Street store 
alone. Clement V. Conole, president of 
the company, reported brisk traffic 
all departments. The moral: despite the 
pessimists, showmanship and salesman 
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ship will still bring out the customers. 

A government survey among small 
businessmen established the fact that 
the buying public is becoming increas- 
ingly price-conscious. The survey cov- 
ered 128 retailers, 113 manufacturers, 
three service establishments, 27 whole- 
salers and 24 construction concerns, 
located in all sections of the country. 
The consensus of the small business- 
men was that “selling techniques ap- 
parently have not kept pace with the 
general increase in business. There is a 
need for giving salesmen more thor- 
ough training and improved super- 
vision of sales personnel.” 

Furniture Movers. Furniture manufac- 
turers seem to have taken the advice 
to heart already. April bookings of fur- 
niture manufacturers, according to a 
report issued late last month, “strength- 
ened the impression that the decline 
in the industry is flattening out.” Or- 
ders received by furniture makers in 
April were 8% below those received in 
the same month of 1958. This compares 
with a 7% drop in March, 14% in Feb- 
ruary and 20% in January. 

Some of the men who sell the fur- 
niture to the customer also recorded an 
improvement. During the last week of 
May, New York City department store 
sales rose 14% above sales of the com- 
parable week in 1953. Although the 
week this year had one more shopping 
day (Memorial Day fell on a Satur- 
day in 1953), several merchants agreed 
that increased buying in the metro- 
politan area had played a large part in 
hiking sales. In the San Francisco dis- 
trict, similar favorable tremors were 
felt: department stores rang up a 20% 
increase over the 1953 week. 

Retail buyers also played another 
part in brightening the economy. Pur- 
chasing “on the cuff’ (instalment 
credit) rose in April for the first time 
this year. In January, February and 
March consumer instalment credit 
dropped, month by month, for a total 
of $900 million. In April, however, in- 
stalment credit reversed itself by in- 
creasing $9 million. Officials of the 
Federal Reserve Board indicated that 
the decline in credit buying “appar- 
ently has ended.” Commented one 
merchant: “That’s good news to me. 
Up to now, people seem to have been 
afraid to go into debt to buy cars, ap- 
pliances, furniture and things like that.” 

April’s strong showing brought the 
increase in instalment credit to a total 
of $20,900 million, $1,100 million over 
1958. The FRB noted that non-instal- 
ment credit, mostly single payment 
loans and charge accounts, increased 
by $170 million during April (vs. an 
Increase of $183 million for the same 
month in 1953). 
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UNION 


PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


You might well say, “Bill’s home 
life is his own affair. We’re pri- 
marily interested in how he han- 
dles his job.” That’s true up to a 
certain point. 


When you put a man on the pay- 
roll, you’ve bought an interest in 
his family. When families are heal- 
thy and happy you’ve got content- 
ed workers who will do a good job. 
They enjoy good health and good 
living. There’s less illness, less absenteeism. 


Many industrial concerns which have located new facilities in the 
mushrooming West have discovered that employee relations prob- 
lems are reduced to a minimum. That’s why we call your attention 
to the eleven-state area served by our railroad. 


Within that area you’re almost certain to find the natural resources 
and facilities which you require. Of equal importance, are the rec- 
reational opportunities, the healthful climate and many other 
advantages. In the “Union Pacific West” workers are happier on 
the job and off the job. 


For complete and confidential information about available indus- 
trial sites ask the “U.P.” man who contacts you, or write the 
Industrial Development Department, Room 313, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


















....-..-.. ~ NEBRASKA 


Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific 
Railroad 





KANSAS 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Room Air Conditioner / 


pees single factor in the surge 
of air conditioning into a year- 
round business has been the perfec- 
tion by Philco of a practical way to 
apply what is known as “reverse cycle” 
refrigeration in a single-room unit. 


“Reverse cycle” means reversing the 
flow of the refrigerant so that the 
same unit delivers either heat or cold 
as required. 


Ordinarily a room air conditioner 
absorbs heat from air inside the room 
(thereby cooling it), and releases this 
heated air outdoors. Air conditioning 
engineers had known for years that 
if they could reverse the flow of the 
refrigerant, the unit would absorb heat 
from outdoor air (even in freezing 
weather), and release this heated air 
indoors. 


But no one had been able to work 
out the problem in a single-room unit. 


The solution depended upon the 
development of a system that would 
withstand the strain of constant 
reversing, without failure. 


Philco engineers worked more than 
three years on this problem. They even 
designed an automatic machine to test 
valves at an accelerated rate. Finally, 
they evolved a valve that worked 
freely and faithfully for more than 
100,000 cycles — equivalent to 133 
years of use. 


Thus was born, from Philco Labor- 
atories, the first air conditioner that 
heats the same size room it cools, and 
heats as fast as it cools. 


This new development, coupled 
with Philco’s superior system for 
wringing moisture out of air and 
replacing stale air continuously with 
fresh, filtered air, now provides com- 
plete year-round comfort from coast 


to coast in areas not dependent on 
central heating. 

And in other parts of the country, it 
now makes comfort possible for the 
first time on chilly days of spring and 
fall, without need for central heating. 

It is this kind of fundamental 
development that has made Philco the 
leader in Room Air Conditioning for 
17 straight years. It typifies the inte- 
gration of Research and Application 
that is responsible for Philco’s domi- 
nant position in other industries, as 
well—Television .. . Radio. . . Electric 
Ranges . . . and Refrigeration. 


And the end is not in sight! 


—_—_ > oo 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM - | ' LC O LABORATORIES 
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‘‘With all'thy getting, get understanding’ 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by MALCOLM S. FORBES 





“RECESSION” RETREATS 


The so-called “recession” seems to be in retreat. The dire 
predictions of economic disaster by Democratic politicians 
are not likely to materialize. For the November battle to 
control Congress, the New Dealers will have to scare up 
new issues. 

Conservative economists are surprised that approach to 
the traditional summer dog days are seeing a very definite 
upturn in the economy. During the 


British Industries Fair with its 26 miles of counters dis- 
playing the wares of more than 2,500 British manufacturers. 
Spurred by the necessity of trading to survive, the Island 
Empire has made a dramatic recovery in exports. With new 
designs and dusting off long-unused ingenuity, in the last 
five years the British have increased their export of elec- 
trical goods and appliances 800%; pharmaceuticals 100%; 
automobiles 90%; agricultural machinery 100%; refrigeration 
equipment 300%. England no 





first quarter of the year, inventory 
liquidation was running at a rate 


longer leans on the American tax- 


of about $1% billion. But in most 
lines the cycle has turned upward. 
New orders from businessmen to 
manufacturers are replacing inven- 
tory clearance sales. Personal in- 
come figures have remained steady 
and retail sales figures have ceased 
to decline. Housing continues tu 
flourish. 

Surprisingly, the biggest hurdle 
is not to be found among the usual 
villains, i.e., unemployment, re- 
duced incomes, fear psychology, 
etc. The lack of aggressive, free- 
swinging competitive selling has 
been largely responsible for re- 
tarding economic progress. People 
have been paying off their debts 
far faster than they have been in- 
curring new obligations. Over $200 
billion exists in savings, with more 
than half the families in the na- 
tion now having savings equal 
to a full year’s income. Not fear, 
but lack of temptation and sales 
appeal is the most important rea- 
son. Invariably newspapers report 
that aggressive merchandising, 





WE ARE DEDICATED 


WE are dedicated to carry on with the 
ideals and faith B. C. Forbes, our Dad 
and mentor, had in business and in Amer- 
ica, and we are resolved to see that B. C. 
Forbes & Sons Publishing Company, the 
organization he founded, continues to 
grow and prosper. 

In recent years, he had been gradually 
turning over active management to us 
and, in 1950, began to confine his ac- 
tivities primarily to his writings. He was, 
however, still vitally interested in all 
phases of the business and, until his death, 
on May 6, 1954, we were very fortunate 
to have the benefit of his wise counsel. 

A fine group of able executives and 
employees has been developed and ex- 
panded, Forses Magazine has better than 
doubled its circulation, and our volume of 
business has tripled since 1946. 

By maintaining his high ideals, faith 
and integrity, the organization Dad 
founded should continue to grow. 


Bruce C. ForBEs 
MALCOLM S. ForRBES 








payer. 

In Britain, the living standard is 
gradually rising from dire wartime 
lows. In the month of March, 33,- 
709 new homes and apartments 
were built, 5,000 more than the 
previous March and the highest 
monthly total since the war. Since 
1945, almost 1,750,000 new homes 
and apartments have been built 
in Britain. 

In April, unemployment de- 
clined 26,000, and today it totals 
only 316,000. 

Sir William Rootes, Chairman of 
the Dollar Exports Council and 
head of the motor companies bear- 
ing his name, points out that in 
1952 the sterling area had a dollar 
deficit of $600,000,000—today its 
gold and dollar reserves total al- 
most $3,000,000,000. He says that 
the United Kingdom still is buy- 
ing from the United States twice 
as much as they sell here, but they 
are concentrating on evening the 
balance. 

Those businessmen and news- 
papermen I talked to in England 


hard-hitting sales, produce throngs of eager customers. 
New-car dealers who can give a competitive edge on a 
trade-in seem to be enjoying a great volume. Less eager 
salesmen still waiting for the customer to come in and 
Place his order are not doing quite so well. 

People have wants—as many wants as ever—but among 
them now is the want to be sold. After 14 years of pleading 
to be allowed to buy, we are back at the point where the 
customer is looking for the best buy. 

Almost every statistic, every index, indicates a sound 


economy and this healthy new attitude will mean good | 


business for good businessmen. 


ENGLAND TODAY 


Britain’s economic recovery continues at an impressive 
pace. A month ago I visited their “show case,” the 33rd 
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at the time of the fall of Dien Bien Phu did not feel 
there was any fundamental strain on our alliance. Al- 
though commentators both here and there have shouted 
alarm at the apparent divergence of foreign policy over 
Indo-China, there seemed a keen awareness in London 
among _these people that there would be no basic cleavage. 
Strong allies can have honest differences of opinion, but 
when the chips are down vis-a-vis the Communist menace, 
the Britishers I talked to have no doubt that we would be 
locked arm in arm. 

And it is gratifying to know that our major ally is today 
economically stronger than at any point since the smashing 
of the military dictators ten years ago. With their current 
success at self-help has come a revival of British self- 
confidence. It is a good thing for this country and Britain’s 
other allies in the free world. 












TRIBUTES to B.C. FORBES 





More of the many, many tributes being received follow- 
ing the passing of B. C. Forbes, in his 73rd year, on May 
6, 1954. (See June 1, 1954 issue). 


F. M. Younc, president, Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis.: 

. . . It saddened us to learn of the passing of our good 
friend, your fine dad and that great, great person, “B.C.” We 
will miss very much his sage writings, his references which 
only through the long experiences he had gave him the approach 
that was possible for him to relate his incidences and his think- 
ing and his predictions to us, which we have read with so 
much interest in your good publication, Forses. I consider 
this a personal loss. 


Cuarzss R. Hook, chairman, Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, O.: 

. . . I considered your father a real friend, and one for whom 
I had great respect. He made a great contribution to construc- 
tive financial policy. We shall greatly miss him but remember 
him with real appreciation. 


CLARENCE Francis, General Foods Corp.: 

. . . I counted “B.C.” as a friend. We have known each other 
for more than a fourth of a century during which time he al- 
ways had my respect and admiration and has been a great 
help to me. I have lost a very valuable associate and friend. 


Henry We cu, Lima, Ohio: 

As a subscriber for many years I know what a splendid job 
B. C. Forbes did in making Forses the outstanding business 
magazine. No doubt he will be missed, but he has left a chal- 
lenge to the staff to maintain the high caliber of the magazine. 
I wish you success. 


Wit11aM T. Brapy, Consolidated Edison of N. Y.: 
We feel a real sense of loss in the passing of Mr. Forbes. . . 


Cox. J. R. Oswaxt, Bradenton, Fla.: 

Shocked. The whole country will miss his writings. Never 
have I seen a better picture of happiness than that of B. C. 
Forbes on cover of your magazine last year. 


Lee McCanuiss, New York: 

Shocked and distressed. I shall miss his articles. I was at- 
tracted by his venture something like 35 years ago and have 
read the magazine ever since with interest and pleasure and 
profit. I admired his attitude toward life. 


Cot. Joun S. RoosMa, Headquarters Fort Jay, N. Y.: 
Your father was a great success as he left much for pos- 
iey. . . 


Don Rosinson, Editor, The American Press: 

. . . followed his writings with a great deal of interest. He 
had a philosophy which I am sure has inspired several genera- 
tions of Americans to be better Americans. 


Winturop H. Smirx, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane: 

.. . Your father was a great man who made a unique and 
distinct contribution to American business. I not only had great 
respect for him but I was also very fond of him. 


W. C. ARKELL, chairman, Beechnut Packing Co.: 
. . . He shall be greatly missed. 


GuBert YATES, vice-president, Chemical Bank & Trust Co.: 
. . . He was a man of sterling character and high ideals and 
will be sorely missed. 


LELAND I. Doan, president, The Dow Chemical Co.: 
Shocked. . . . He was a very courageous man, respected by 
all, and his writings will be missed. 


WALTER BRAUNSCHWEIGER, executive vice-president, Bank of 
America: 
He was my dear friend for many years, and I valued his 
friendship greatly. 














“I will miss him’ 


. . » When I entered the securities business, in 1919, 
a great deal of my knowledge was obtained from daily 
reading of the B. C. Forbes column on business and 
finance in the Philadelphia Inquirer; also from the finan- 
cial page in the New York American. In the spring of 
1921, the Forbes column in that paper was recom- 
mending the purchase of common stocks. 

On several occasions I wrote him sarcastic letters, say- 
ing, if he knew so much about the market, why didn’t 
he mention a list of stocks to buy. One day I wrote such 
an article and mailed it to the “Financial Editor of the 
New York American”—not knowing that B.C. was the 
financial editor. This was. in the fall of 1921, and one 
morning, to my amazement, I saw my article in the 
American, with my name at the top, giving my long 
list of stocks. It later appeared in all the Hearst papers. 

I went to New York to meet the “financial editor” and, 
to my surprise, found he was also the yecipient of my 
sarcastic letters. Reasoning that if these papers had enough 
confidence in my article to publish it, the chances were 
that I was right. So, I invested every penny I had in the 
stocks I recommended. I did very well! I continued to 
write a Monday morning article for the Hearst papers 
for some months afterward. 

This was how I started on a writing career—all due 
to B. C. Forbes, the broadminded man, who did not 
mind letters of criticism. . . . 

We became fast friends; spent many vacations together 
with our families; played golf at many clubs—he was a 
very accurate player. He devilled me by generally betting 
a nickel a hole, knowing it might upset me trying to win a 
nickel from a Scotsman! The only money I ever won from 
him was two quarters, which I have framed in my room. 
I also often played bridge and checkers with him—he 
was expert at both games. 

A long time ago, when the financial editor of Fores 
went on vacation, he asked me to substitute for him. 
When he died, in 1935, B.C. asked me to write the 
financial column until he got someone to take over. I 
have been writing the column ever since. . . . 

When I became a member of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
in 1939, it was the rule that no member could write for 
the press, recommending stocks. Neither B.C. nor I saw 
any sense in this rule. He helped me in my battle with 
the Exchange to be permitted to continue the Forses 
article; he talked with the officers of the Exchange, etc.— 
and we won. 

Ile was one of my best friends; had great influence 
on my business career. His writings on business and 
finance were the best this country ever had. He had 
wonderful judgment and instinct, and a remarkable way 
of expressing himself; his choice of words was great. 

I will miss him immensely. 

—JosepH D. GoopMan. 





Epwarp A. ScHIRMER, exec. vice-president, Campbell. Ewald: 


. . . He was truly a great man and has left his permanent 


mark in the business which occupied his long and fruitful life. 
W. W. Zuece, World Insurance Co., Louisville, Ky.: 


We consider your father’s passing our loss, too. He was 4 


great man. 


Englewood Press, Englewood, N. J.: 


B. C. Forbes of Fountain Road, Englewood, the Scotsmat 


who made his way to the top of the business and financi 
publishing world from humble beginnings as an immigrant boy, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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Safeway, the world’s second largest retail 
food concern, set a new record for sales and nearly doubled 
1952 earnings in this first post-war year of normal 
competitive business conditions. 


NET PROFITS CONTINUE UP 


fore income taxes were $29 
t profit of $17,0 
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EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


TalukelaMeticla Sumehsi:] am ele) 


f $1,914,418, were $4.3] 


Here’s How Each $100 of Safeway’s Income 
Was Used 


in 1953 ; in 1952 vear were darned 8.51 times. Cash¢ 
—__—_ “ out to Farmers and other Suppliers =————— : : 
of Goods and Expended for Manufac- re were paid 
$84.70 turing and Warehousing $85.85 record Jt pted dividends was maint 
7.41 Paid out in Salaries, Wages and Bonuses 7.44 the payment of the 109th consecutive d 
Paid out for Operating Supplies and 
4.88 other Expenses 4.41 


1 4} Paid out for Local, State and Federal 1 12 
e Taxes a 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
71 Set aside to cover Depreciation 69 


Tot et et December 3]. 1953 of Safeway anc 
283 Profit for Stockholders and Surplus .45 December 3 953 of Safeway and 


liaries: were $148, 1 Gene current ae 
06 Paid out as Compensation to Elected 04 & were $138, 76,700: otal current assets 
= Officers he inal : f the ime date were $233,101,905 and total current 
$100.00 $100.00 ibilities were $141,721,275. The ratio of current assets 
] a 
t rrent liabilities was 1.64 to 1] 


> common 


SAFEWAY STORES, 


INCORPORATED 
10 Year Comparative Record of Safeway Stores, 
Incorporated and all Subsidiaries Consolidated 


Net Asse's Book value Dividends Pd. Net Earnings 
Capital Per Share of Per Share of Per Share of Per Share of 
and Surplus Preferred Common Common Common 
Stock Stock* Stock* Stock* 
- » $ 62,564,498 $299 $16.40 $1.00 $1.63 LIBRARIAN, SAFEWAY STORES, INCORPORATED 
+ + 63,604,685 311 16.97 1.00 1.59 P. O. Box 660, Oakland 4, California 
71,901,081 359 20.18 1.00 4.29 
76,039,946 388 21.96 1.00 2.75 
81,972,829 428 24.44 1.00 3.50 
91,236,990 488 28.22 1.25 5.04 NAME 
115,215,274 371 29.76 2.40 5.20 
113,821,747 377 29.58 2.40 2.26 STREET 
132,273,480 266 29.03 2.40 2.01 
138,196,700 335 31.23 2.40 4.31 City ZONE STATE 


Please send copy of your 1953 Annual Report 


*Number of shares adjusted to reflect April 12, 1945 3-for-1 split. 
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LARGE INTEGRATED MAJORS 


OPERATIONS 
Adj. Foreign 1953 U.S. 1953 Total % U.S. 
kK Oil Production Production 


eserves Production 
(Millions of (Millions of (Millions of to U.S. 
Barrels) Barrels) Barrels) Refining 


6,075 83 269 51 
saene 104 104 
2,650 93 177 
4,480 100 216 
epg 98 98 
9,920 149 566 
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Estimated U.S. 
Oil Reserves 
(Millions of 
Barrels) 


ae U.S. 


as Reserves 
(Billions of 
Cubie Feet) 


Revenues Net Income 

(Millions) Per Share 

$1,653 $7.13 
1,270 4.20 
1,674 5.35 
1,157 6.61 
1,729 8.11 
4,270 9.18 


5,100 
7,491 
4,000 
9,900 
10,000 
8,925 





4,680 119 249 


1,632 7.01 





A LOOK AT THE OILS 


Sizing up oil companies’ fortunes and prospects involves 


persistent digging and 
By every usual standard, the U.S. oil 
industry is an immensely risky and im- 
probable business. Sinking just one 
wildcat well involves an investment of 
upwards of $100,000, and the odds are 
that it will never pay off. Last year 
U.S. oilmen drilled 11,062 wildcats, 
only one in six of which produced any 
oil at all. The other five were dusters 
that had to be abandoned. 

That oilmen continue to drill in 
search of oil testifies to the oil industry’s 
immense accumulated know-how and 
to its mastery of the calculated risk. 
For the industry as a whole, the gam- 
ble pays off. Last year, for example, it 
resulted in adding 901 million barrels 
to the U.S.’s precious proved oil re- 
serves. For individual oilmen, however, 


tricky statistical spadework 


the law of averages does not always 
work so surely. Comments one: “The 
only thing you can count on in this 
business is plenty of excitement. If you 
couldn’t, no one in his right mind 
would ever go wildcatting. The odds 
are too long against you.” 

In this issue, Forses has embarked 
on another kind of wildcatting in 
equally uncertain territory: an explora- 
tion of the bedrock fortunes of U.S. oil 
companies. For the average outsider, 
the odds against success in penetrating 
the immense statistical overburden cov- 
ering up the key factors in oilers’ for- 
tunes are longer than he would be up 
against in attempting to bring in a 
wildcat well. Getting to the heart of 
an oil company’s balance sheet and in- 


come account means digging down 
through layered strata for such obscure 
facts as depletion allowances, refinery- 
to-crude production ratios and under- 
ground oil and gas reserves. 

That it is no job for an amateur is 
apparent to no one more than to Wall 
Street’s house of Shaskan & Co., long 
known in the Canyon for its preoccupa- 
tion with the oils. Eight years ago, 
George Shaskan, son of the firm’s 
founder, set out to dig for promising 
oils on a strictly statistical basis. He 
soon was collecting estimates of oil 
reserves for some 50-odd oil companies, 
wound up calculating the barrels of 
untapped petroleum per $1 of each 
company’s stock market price. 

In the years since, Shaskan has re- 
fined his methods to produce, at ForBES 
behest, the extensive statistical vivi- 
section of 51 American oil companies 
shown in the tables on these and fol- 
lowing pages. Taking account of the 
vast differences between the main pre- 
occupations of various oil companies, 





CRUDE PRODUCERS 





Estimated 
Oil Reserves 
(Millions of 

Barrels) 
800 
N.A. 

47 

147 


7 
200 
80 
39 


74 
Pacific Western (parent) . 
Pacific Western (consol.) 


Texas Pacific C. & O, .. 
Union Sulphur 
White Eagle 





OPERATIONS 
mated oll 





on! = Reserves 
(Billions of (Millions of 
Cubic Feet) Barrels) 
3,000 28.2 
N.A. A. 47 
187 2.8 


7.7 


0.8 
10.2 
5.3 
3.6 


4.6 
43 
22.7 


& Gas 1953 
Production 
(Millions 

of Barrels) 


Gross Revenues 
(Millions) 
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Net Income 

Per Share 

$86 $5.85 
26 3.68 


9 2.11 
135 1.79 


7 0.50 
29 5.42 
33 5.05 
ll 1.10 


13 2.10 
13 2.24 
218 4.60 
38 5.36 


45 2.60 
20 2.09 
73 28.37 
12 3.47 


21 4.29 
21 
10 
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Per Barrel Per Barrel Per Barrel Per Barrel Per Per Dollar 
Cash Dividend Recent Price Adjusted Adjusted Estinema'0.8. Adjuned Reported 1953 Cash Flow ; 

Per Share Per Share Production Production Reserves Re: $ Earnings Income Yield % 

$2.00) $19. uae * <7, RD ® 3.3 Gulf Oil 
1.50 9 2 12 é ; 12 3.i Shell Oil 
2.25 44 16 74 " 38 8 5 5.1 Socony-Vacuum 
3.00 64 19 82 27 10 6 4.7 Standard (Calif.) 
3.86 82 13 13 49 49 10 5 4.6 Standard (Ind.) 
4.50 89 52 10 1.54 40 10 8 5.1 Standard (N.J.) 
3.40 74 19 82 .29 11 5 4.6 Texas Co. 


WHAT THE INVESTOR PAYS 











they have been divided into four spe- 
cies: the big, integrated majors; the 
crude producers; the crude-deficit re- 
finers, who produce less oil than their 
refineries process; and the semi-inte- 
grated companies who produce more 
crude than they themselves refine. 
Since crude production is often more 
profitable than refining, the figures 
shown for companies listed under one 
tubric are not properly comparable 
with those in the other three groupings. 
The big integrated companies, for ex- 
ample, have huge investments in refin- 
eries, although refining is not in itself 
a very profitable operation. But al- 
though the big money is in crude, 
refining is essential as an assurance that 
large amounts of crude can be mar- 
keted. 

The end-figures of the Forses study 
are the ones shown at the far right of 
the tables. They tell how much the 
investor pays for (1) a barrel of 1953 
production; (2) a barrel of estimated 
oil and gas reserves in the ground; (3) 
each dollar of each company’s reported 
1953 earnings; and (4) each dollar of 


1953 “cash flow income.” Fundamen- 
tally, these figures are arrived at by di- 
viding the market price of the com- 
pany’s stock® into its 19583 production, 
its estimated reserves, cash flow income 
and reported earnings. 

Each varies in statistical solidity, 
despite a highly complex system of 
adjustments used to weight isolated re- 
ported facts to reveal a true picture of 
each company’s position relative to -its 
group. Probably the weakest of the 
four is the calculation of the cost to an 
investor of one barrel of the company’s 
reserves. No amount of “adjustment” 
can succeed in making reserve estimates 
entirely accurate or wholly comparable. 
One obvious reason is that, even where 
full estimates are reported by the com- 
panies themselves, they are no more 
than estimates. Often such reports are 
very much dated, and they unavoidably 
reflect widely varying degrees of op- 
timism or pessimism on the part of the 
companies themselves. Even when “ad- 
justed” by interpolating additional in- 


*As of May 19, 1954. 


formation, at best they remain only 
informed guesses. (In the case of the 
big integrated oil companies engaging 
in foreign operations, separate figures 
are given for U.S. and foreign re- 
serves. ) 

After smoothing over the discrep- 
ancies and hiatuses in the reserve fig- 
ures, they have been further adjusted 
to allow for natural gas reserves which, 
in the case of some companies, have 
an important bearing on their fortunes. 
For tabular purposes, these gas re- 
serve figures were converted into “oil” 
at the rate of 25,000 cubic feet of gas 
per barrel of oil. Then for each 75 
cents of debt, preferred stock or minor- 
ity interests in excess of net working 
capital and marketable investments, 
the reserve totals were reduced by one 
barrel. While inevitably distorted to 
some degree, the result is a good in- 
dication of the underground resources 
behind each share of each oil com- 
pany’s stock. 

Much more accurate are the calcula- 
tions of cost to investors of 1953 pro- 


duction, reports of which are generally 
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Per Barrel Per Barrel Per Dollar Per Dollar 
Cash Dividend Recent Price of Adjusted of Estimated of Reported of 1953 Cash 
Per Share Per Share Production Adjusted Reserves 1953 Earnings Flow Income Yield % 

$3.00 192 $25 $0.73 $33 $13 1.6 Amerada 
1.75 57 16 N.A. 16 7 3.1 Am. Republics 
0.99 23 14 0.72 ll 7 43 Argo 
0.90 24 ll 0.55 13 8 3.8 Arkansas Fuel 

~ 9 ll 1.12 18 6 _ Drilling & Explor. 

2.50 7 12 0.63 18 8 3.5 Honolulu 
2.25 83 18 1.19 16 8 27 Houston 

Stock 12 8 0.86 ll 5 _ Middle States 
1.40 24 14 0.73 1l 8 5.8 Midwest 

Stock 83 42 0.92 15 1l _ Pacific Western (parent) 

Stock 83 rf 0.42 7 4 _ Pacific Western (consol.) 
2.50 116 10 0.71 22 7 2:2 Seaboard 
0.55 27 6 N.A. 10 6 | Texas Gulf Prod. 

27 13 0.77 13 6 _ Signal 
1.00 780 14 N.A. 28 8 0.1 Southern Prod. 
1.55 59 18 N.A. 17 9 2.8 Superior 
1.65 46 1l 0.72 11 6 8.6 Texas Pacific C. & O. 
1.40 48 8 0.76 17 6 2.9 Union Sulphur 
0.20 14 18 0.78 15 4 1.4 White Eagle 
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CRUDE SURPLUS REFINERS 





Estimated 
Oil Reserves 
(Millions of 

Barrels) 
500 
3,000 
666 
351 


South Penn 40 
Sunray 333 





OPERATIONS 





Estimated 1953 
as Reserves Production 
(Billions of 


(Millions 
Cubie Feet) of Barrels) 
2,500 43.4 
14,000 142.8 
2,130 


35.6 
2,300 23.5 


75 4.3 
1,454 26.7 


% 
Production 
to Refining 


104 
147 
288 
144 


140 
178 


Gross Revenues 
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Net Income 
Per Share 


$4.20 

4.58 
244 6.63 
215 5.44 


38 3.66 
133 2.54 


(Millions) 


$477 
1,025 





accepted as fairly accurate. Here again, 
however, adjustments were necessary 
to show the company’s position in a 
clear light. Where natural gas produc- 
tion was small, it was ignored. But 
where it ran, in terms of dollars, to 10% 
or more of oil output (as in the case 
of such-companies as Phillips and Cities 
Service), 25,000 cubic feet were con- 
sidered as equivalent to one barrel of 
oil, and the production figure was in- 
creased by this amount. A _ similar 
deduction was made for each $2.50 
(the approximate price of a barrel of 
oil, midcontinent) of interest charges 
or fixed dividends on debt, preferred 
stock and minority interest in income. 

The other two basic yardsticks, cost 
per dollar of reported income and cost 
per dollar of “cash flow income,” con- 
trast reported with real earning power 
of the companies. This is particularly 
important in analyzing the prosperity 
of oil companies in view of their large 
(274%) pretax deduction from gross 
income for depletion of their under- 
ground resources. By putting this de- 
duction back in, a better picture of real 
earnings emerges than is afforded 


merely by the reported net income. 

Moreover, differences in accounting 
among the oil companies themselves— 
for example, the difference between 
capitalizing intangible drilling costs as 
against the practice of charging them 
to expenses—have a profound effect one 
way or another on reported earnings. 
These differences are smoothed out by 
calculating “cash flow income” (net in- 
come plus depreciation, depletion and 
intangible drilling costs). Thus, for 
example, while Superior Oil reported 
earnings in 1953 amounting to only 
1/28th of its market price, and Middle 
States earnings amounting to 1/llth 
of its market quotation, the investor 
pays exactly the same for each dollar 
of actual cash flow income of both. 

In one particular instance among the 
51 oil companies analyzed, Broker 
Shaskan ran into a circumstance so 
interesting that he was set off on a 
special tangent. In the case of Pacific 
Western Oil Co., he was dissatisfied 
that the reported figures for the parent 
company alone adequately reflected its 
complicated inter-relations with other 
companies, from which it derives the 


greater part of its earnings. Thus the ac- 
companying tables show Pacific West- 
ern’s position on its normal reported 
basis, and an additional entry takes into 
account its 11.6% interest in Tide Water 
Associated Oil, its 47% interest in 
Mission Corp., and its 31.8% interest 
in Mission Development Co. In addi- 
tion, it also reflects Pacific Western's 
proportionate share of Mission Devel- 
opment’s 59.4% interest in Skelly Oil 
and 38.6% interest in Tide Water. As 
a result of these additions, the second 
entry under Pacific Western, labeled 
“consolidated,” indicates Pacific West- 
ern’s underlying interest in the earn- 
ings, reserves and cash flow income of 
these other companies, hypothesizing a 
division of the companies piecemeal 
among their owners. 

After six months of statistical spade- 
work, Shaskan is not at all satisfied 
that the results of his study are any- 
thing more than “intelligent guess- 
work.” Each adjustment, he points out, 
works to compound the errors implicit 
in original reported estimates. If he 
could, he would like to send his own 
analysts climbing over the monkey 
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Estimated 
Oil Reserves 
(Millions of 

Barrels) 


14 
Anderson Prichard 58 
Atlantic Refining 507 
20 


600 
30 
9 
90 


N.A. 
16 
961 
200 


520 
375 
678 
100 


656 
545 
553 

12 








OPERATIONS 
mated 1953 


Esti 


Gas Reserves Production 
(Billions of 


(Millions Production 
Cubie Feet) of Barrels) to Refining 
N.A. 3.0 8 
55 42 60 

2,180 $4.5 58 


N.A. 2.3 25 


7,000 39.9 47 
10 3.3 51 

8 1.2 27 

25 7.6 91 


N.A. d 33 
50 ‘ 67 
13,139 . 54 
1,000 d 89 


5,200 62 
1,000 51 
1,700 . 32 

550 23 


538 

. 50 

1,600 ' 73 
N.A. . 53 
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Cash Flow 
Net Income 1 
Per Share 
$1.26 
5.46 
5.41 
3.02 


13.05 
3.26 
2.66 
3.46 


7.75 
0.67 
5.25 
8.32 


6.12 
7.18 
5.53 
5.08 


5.85 
2.75 
6.41 
3.30 


(Millions) 
$238 
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CRUDE SURPLUS REFINERS 





Per Barrel 

Cash Dividend Recent Price of Adjusted 

Per Share Per Share Production 
$2.60 712 $15 
2.28 12. 17 
3.25 68 12 
1.62 49 10 
2.50 30 12 
1.20 20 . @ 





WHAT THE INVESTOR PAYS 


Per Barrel Per Dollar Per Dollar 
of Estimated of Reported of 1953 Cash 
Adjusted Reserves 1953 Earnings Flow Income Yield % 
$1.13 $17 $8 3.6 Continental 

0.71 16 9 3.2 Humble 
0.54 10 7 48 Ohio 
0.58 9 5 3.3 Skelly 
0.71 8 4 8.3 South Penn 
0.65 8 4 6.0 Sunray 








platforms and examining the drilling 
logs of every one of the companies. He 
would also like to send his own ap- 
praiser to study well samples, re-com- 
pute the volume of oil-bearing sands, 
and to re-estimate the amount of re- 
serves which are actually reachable at 
a profit. Short of doing this, he does not 
believe that anything like an impecca- 
ble job of comparing the actual and 
the reported is possible. 

Thus although Shaskan believes 
that his statistical prospecting has un- 
covered some interesting and revealing 
pay dirt, he prefers to call it merely 
“indicative,” rather than “definitive,” of 
the companies’ fortunes. 


TEXTILES 
ACT OF FAITH 


TuEse days, textile makers characteris- 
tically sing the blues, if they sing at 
all. Prices are low, costs high, com- 
petition rough and demand soft. Right 
in step with the generally slow cadence 
is big synthetic and cotton fabric manu- 
facturer J. P. Stevens & Company, Inc. 
As did most competitors, Stevens closed 


its synthetics plants for a week earlier 
this year. Since then, work schedules at 
its Rock Hill, South Carolina, cotton 
mill have been cut down to a four-day 
work week. Like most other textile 
companies, Stevens is selling less and 
making less this year than it did last 
year. 

But last month Stevens acted out the 
kind of a testimonial the industry sorely 
needs—a demonstration of faith in itself. 
For approximately $5 million, Stevens 
bought 41% of the common stock’ of 
another big maker of synthetic fabrics, 
Robbins Mills, Inc. Robbins has been 
losing money for more than two years, 
but Stevens will make no changes in 
the organization or its fabrics. Chair- 
man John Stevens said he thought the 
stock was a good investment, and that 
the purchase was proof of his com- 
pany’s confidence in both its own fu- 
ture and that of the textile industry 
generally. 


SHIPPING 


COMPROMISE 


U.S. Lines stockholders got a double- 
barreled shot of good news last month. 


Emerging from a conference room, 
President John M. Franklin announced 
that he had threshed out a compromise 
agreement with the Government over 
the construction cost of his superliner 
United States, and thus ended a court 
fight that had dragged on for almost a 
year. Franklin also declared a 37%4c per 
share dividend, the first cash payment 
U.S. lines has made on its common 
since last September. 

The compromise and the dividend 
were not unrelated. U.S. Lines’ original 
contract called for it to pay only $28.9 
million of the United States’ total con- 
struction cost of $76.8 million, with the 
Government to shoulder the balance. 
Former comptroller general Lindsay 
Warren, however, declared that the 
criteria used in establishing U.S. Lines’ 
share of the costs were invalid. At his 
insistence, the Government demanded 
that the steamship company pay no 
less than $17 million more for the craft. 

Franklin answered by taking the dis- 
pute to court. He demanded that the 
U.S. not only stand by its contract but 
also make prompt payment of $8.6 mil- 
lion in operating subsidies that was 
withheld pending settlement of the 
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Per Barrel Per Barrel Per Dollar Per Dollar 
Cash Dividend Recent Price of Adjusted of Estimated of Reported of 1953 Cash 

Per Share Per Share Production Adjusted Reserves 1953 Earnings Flow Income Yield % 

$1.00 13 $37 $ Deficit $10 $3 Vet Ashland 
2.00 47 9 0.68 9 4 4.3 Anderson Prichard 
2.00 85 9 0.57 6 4 5.7 Atlantic Refining 
0.50 27 7 0.68 9 3 1.9 Bay 
5.00 104 12 0.63 8 4 4.8 Cities Service 
2.00 50 8 0.70 15 4 4.0 Deep Rock 
1,00 19 9 1.10 7 3 5.3 Derby 
2.00 40 18 1.43 12 6 5.0 Lion 
4.00 80 21 N.A. 10 5 5.0 Mid Continent 
0.30 8 9 0.73 12 5 3.8 Panhandle 
2,60 67 14 073__1§-— =i ae 839 Phillips 
1.60 27 10 0.28 5 5.9 Plymouth 
2.50 64 9 0.35 10 6 3.9 Pure ° 
3.50 58 13 0.58 8 4 6.0 Richfield 
2.60 43 15 0.64 “a 4 6.0 Sinclair 
2.40 41 15 1.78 8 4 5.9 Standard (Ohio) 
1.00 75 12 0.66 13 5 13. Sun 
1.10 20 7 0.37 7 4 5.5 Tidewater 
2.00 49 7 0.53 8 3 4,1 Union 
1.00 24 8) 0.49 7 4 4.2 Wilcox 


(ee 
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case. The legal sparring ended last 
month with a compromise. Franklin 
agreed to pay an additional $3.6 mil- 
lion for the United States. In return, 
the U.S. promptly handed over the 
withheld back subsidy vouchers. The 
$8.6 million was more than welcome. 
It partly extricated U.S. Lines from a 
very short cash position and helped 
get it back on a dividend-paying basis. 

Actually the Maritime Administra- 
tion owes U.S. Lines still another $18 
million in accrued operating subsidies. 
Although it is far behind in its book- 
keeping, it may manage to make part 
payment before the year is out. If so, 
Franklin will be able to put this money 
to good use. Cargo offerings, which 
bring in the bulk of his revenues, have 
dried up and in this year’s first quarter 
U.S. Lines netted only 5c per share vs. 
86c last year. 


RAILROADS 
TRACK STAR 


Across the parchment of the earth 
You write with hissing pen, 
The autograph of industry, 
The manuscript of men. 
—STELLA WESTON TUTTLE, 
The Locomotive 


To the manuscript of men last month, 
a new hissing pen added yet another 
chapter. The writer: a giant 161-ft., 
586-ton coal-burning steam-turbine 
electric engine that is reportedly the 
biggest single-unit locomotive ever 
built. Delivered to the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railroad by its tripartite team 
of builders (Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp., Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Babcock & Wilcox Co.), the monster 
engine will undergo rugged tests be- 
fore beginning regular runs on the 
N&W. 

The important thing about the big 
locomotive is not so much its size as 
its source of power. Generating 4,500 
hp. and capable of a top speed of 60 
mph., it is actually a coal-consuming 
electric plant trimmed down to fit on 
standard-gauge track. The problem for 
its three builders was to design a coal- 
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“BRASS POUNDER” vs. BUTTON: 


On the 110th anniversary of 
the first telegram last month, the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 
got in a plug for its new Intra- 
fax, an automatic facsimile in- 
strument, by racing it against a 
replica of Samuel F. B. Morse’s 
1844 telegraph. In the two min- 
utes it took for the “brass 
pounder” in high hat and side- 
burns to tap out and decode the 
historic message “What hath God 
wrought” (Numbers, xxiii, 23), 
ihe speedy Intrafax had _ trans- 
mitted 1,125 words from a page 
of the Book of Numbers. The 
new machine sends all types and 
sizes of business papers and 
forms, can be worked by anyone 
simply by pushing a starter but- 
ton. Distribution will begin in 
October. 











WORLD’S LARGEST STEAM TURBINE: 





eating locomotive of high capacity, 
having the flexibility of the electric 
drive and a thermal efficiency great 
enough to make its fuel cost equal to 
or better than other forms of motive 
power. 

Like the smaller types of coal-fired 
steam turbine locomotives now in serv- 
ice on other roads, the Norfolk & West- 
ern’s engine uses a pinwheel principle 
of locomotion (as opposed to regular 
steam engines and piston-type diesels) , 
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its pinwheel blades pack the power of 4,500 horses 


gets its terrific power by hurling live 
steam, generated at 600 lbs. and super- 
heated to 900° F., at its turbine blades, 
The turning turbine drives the locomo- 
tive’s wheels. In operation, the engine 
carries 20 tons of coal, 22,000 gallons 
of water, and enough fuel to pull a 
freight train over one division (about 
100 miles) without reloading. 


RADIO & TV 


IN TUNE WITH EMERSON 


In an office overlooking Mauhattan’s 
bustling Eighth Avenue one day last 
month, Benjamin Abrams, 60, presi- 
dent of Emerson Radio & Phonograph 
Corp., proudly showed off a brand new 
product. Carefully cradled in the palm 
of his hand was the tiniest radio ever 
designed for commercial production. 
Actually no bigger than a can of sar- 
dines, it measured only 3% by 3 by % 
inches and, complete with batteries, 
weighed only 7% ounces. 

Emerson’s latest model was just one 
more sample of the unusual kind of 
merchandising that has made Emerson 
not only the world’s largest maker of 
small radios, but the U.S.’s fastest- 
growing radio and television setmaker 
as well. Just last July, Emerson had put 
on sale a pocket radio measuring only 
6 inches long and weighing less than a 
pound, until then the smallest set ever 
sold. In less than a year, it has become 
the fastest-selling single item in Emer- 
son’s entire line. Abrams, however, had 
a hunch that there was a big market 
waiting for an even more compact 
radio set, soon had his designers hus- 
tling to build one. 

Now that he has it, Abrams is still 
not satisfied. Eventually he hopes to 
be able to build a radio, using transis- 
tors instead of tubes, so small that it 
can be worn like a wrist watch. 

Growth Formula. Ever since he was 
a boy in knee-pants, Abrams has been 
uncorking smart new merchandising 
angles and then topping them in 
just such fashion. Rumanian-born, Ben 
Abrams was only ten when his father 
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died, shortly after coming to America. 
At 13, he became a breadwinner by 
taking a job tuning pianos for $3 a 
week to help support his mother and 
six brothers and sisters. But he soon 
sensed opportunity in an even more 
unlikely field: magazine subscriptions. 
Buying subscriptions at cut rate from a 
publisher long before he had made the 
sale, he used cheap desk clocks as 
added bait for his customers. Within 
six years he had $10,000 in the bank, 
but in six short months he had lost it 
all in an unbreakable doll business. 
With only $200 capital, a one-room 
office, a telephone and six phono- 
graphs, he began organizing a crew of 


phonograph peddlars. Before long he. 


was selling so many that he began as- 
sembling his own machines from pur- 
chased parts. As a sideline, he also 
took over the Brooklyn distributorship 
for Emerson Phonograph Co., the third- 
largest phonograph record maker of 
the day. Six years later, at 29, he 
bought the company. 

As a magazine salesman, Abrams 
had hit on two basic principles of suc- 
cess: “I always dressed up my proposi- 
tions for appeal. I always got off the 
beaten path.” Abrams lost no time ap- 
plying both principles to Emerson. To 
get off the beaten path, he took Emer- 
son out of the record business and put 
it in the infant radio business. He 
added appeal by bringing out the first 
radio-phonograph combination ever 
sold in the U.S., a move that made 
Emerson a success from the first year 
he had control of it. 

Abrams, however, did not really per- 
fect his formula (compact size and low 
price) until nearly a decade later when, 
in 1932, Emerson brought out its 
Model 25A, a radio that weighed only 
six pounds and sold for only $25. Until 
then, radios had been, in Abrams’ 
words, “bulky tombstones” that weighed 
a minimum of 25 pounds and cost at 
least $50. Emerson’s new set, the small- 
est then available, caught on at once. 
In one year, Emerson sold 200,000. It 
was more than enough to convince 
Abrams, who had begun to think of 
himself as the Ford of the radio in- 
dustry, that building small-size, low- 
priced, mass-produced sets was the 
way to make Emerson grow fast. 
Thanks to this formula, by 1942 Emer- 
son’s share of the U.S. radio market 
had soared from 14% to 174%. 

New Pattern. During the war, while 
Emerson was busy with defense work, 
it dropped back to nothing. Abrams, 
however, had decided that the big fu- 
ture lay in television. So instead of try- 
ing to rebuild his radio business, 
which nowadays accounts for only 15% 
of Emerson’s sales, he began applying 
his low-price, big-volume formula to 
television setmaking. 
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It soon was producing some startling 
results. Since 1946, Emerson’s sales 
have soared from $23 million to $76 
million, and earnings have more than 
doubled, from $1.3 million to almost $3 
million. Last year alone, Emerson 
racked up a thumping 30% increase in 
television sales. 

By last January, however, it began 
to look as though Emerson’s sales had 
just about reached their peak for some 
time to come. For one thing, the Fed- 
eral Communication Commission’s de- 
cision to unfreeze color television ap- 
peared to close the door on Emerson’s 
chances of boosting black-and-white 
set sales this year. With color television 
just around the corner, but not yet in 
quantity production, consumers were 
expected to delay their purchases of 
new sets. 

That, at least, is how it appeared to 
nearly everybody but Ben Abrams 
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himself. He reasoned that while con- 
sumers might be unwilling to buy high- 
ticket black-and-white sets, they would 
still be in the market for cheaper sets. 
He also guessed that FCC’s green light 
for color television was actually a bless- 
ing in disguise for black-and-white set- 
makers, Just one look at the price tags 
($1,000 and up) on color sets, and at 
the tiny screens, he argued, would put 
the public back in the market for con- 
ventional sets. As a result of these re- 
flections, he decided not to try to sell 
color sets at all this year, but to con- 
centrate instead on lower-priced black- 
and-white models. 

Abrams’ hunch has paid off hand- 
somely. While industry set sales in 
1954’s first quarter fell just short of 
matching last year’s 1,780,899 sets 
sold, Emerson chalked up a 31% year- 
to-year gain for the period. 

Hot & Cold. Although television is the 
hottest item in Emerson’s line, Abrams 
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is not stacking all his chips on it. Last 
year he began looking around for ways 
to diversify Emerson’s business, and 
last fall brought out a line of low- 
priced hi-fi phonographs. 

He also took the plunge into air 
conditioning by purchasing New Jer- 
sey’s Quiet Heet Corp., a producer of 
private-brand room coolers for Sears, 
Roebuck and Sylvania. To dress his 
units up “for appeal” to the growing 
do-it-yourself market, this spring Emer- 
son brought out “the first and only 
[air conditioner] you can install your- 
self with a screwdriver.” Abrams ex- 
pects this gimmick to enable Emerson 
to grab 5% of the industry’s room air 
conditioner sales this year, and by next 
year he thinks it will have at least 10%. 
By 1960, according to Abram’s calcula- 
tions, room coolers will be the hottest 
things in Emerson’s product mix, sec- 
ond only to color television sets. 

In the meantime, Abrams is missing 
no chances to prepare the way by mak- 
ing more and more people Emerson- 
conscious. One such means: erection of 
“the world’s largest billboard” to plug 
company products at the San Francisco 
Seals’ stadium. Another: a $100,000 
grant to encourage educational tele- 
vision, $10,000 parcels of which have 
already been awarded to college sta- 
tions in Pittsburgh, Houston and Berke- 
ley (Calif.). Emerson is also making a 
big push into Latin American and 
Canadian television set markets, where 
Abrams foresees a huge boom. 

He is convinced, however, that a 
vast new reservoir of opportunities, 
hardly yet envisioned, will shortly 
blossom into a great Age of Elec- 
tronics. Within a decade, he predicts, 
the U.S.’s mushrooming electronics 
business, which now grosses $5 billion 
a year, will have become “the coun- 
try’s greatest industry.” 

To prepare for this beguiling fu- 
ture, last year Emerson set up a re- 
search laboratory in Washington, D.C. 
From it, Abrams hopes, will come a 
steady stream of new ideas. One that 
Emerson’s researchers are already push- 
ing hard is the use of transistors in 
portable television sets. Abrams is sure 
that the day is not far off when units 
only 6 by 10 inches in size will be 
possible that can project large-size, 
clear pictures on any convenient blank 
wall. When it does, he expects it to 
speed up TV growth still more. 

On the Up & Up. But fast as Abrams 
expects television use to grow, he ex- 
pects Emerson to grow even faster. 
By 1960, he recently predicted, Emer- 
son will be doing a $300 million a year 
business, or four times its entire sales 
last year. Even this, he hints, may be 
an understatement. “This business is 
just bursting with possibilities, ones we 
haven’t even begun to explore.” , 








CREDIT COMPANIES 
BAROMETER STEADY 


In Washington, one of the most often 
consulted weathervanes of the nation’s 
economic drift is the Federal Reserve 
Board’s compilation of statistics on in- 
stalment credit. As soon as consumers 
show signs of backing away from in- 
curring new debts through instalment 
buying, economists fly storm warnings. 

Last month, when FRB tabulations 
showed a $379-million drop in out- 
standing instalment credit in the year’s 
first quarter, economists lost no time 
hoisting danger signals. What made 
them particularly uneasy was a whop- 
ping $212 million drop in instalment 
debt for March alone, a rate of de- 
cline which, if kept up for long, would 
take a lot of steam out of the econ- 
omy. Without the 1,000% increase in 
“time payment” buying debts by U.S. 
consumers in less than a decade (to 
an all-time $21.8-billion high last 
year), the nation’s postwar production 
boom would have meant big surpluses 
instead of prosperity. 

Anchors to Windward. Thus as the 
time for the nation’s small loan and 
finance companies to post first-quarter 
reports rolled around last month, Wall 
Street prepared to greet them with 
something less than pleasure. Such 
forebodings proved wrong. Seven of 
the U.S.’s eight major credit compa- 
nies showed gains in net earnings (see 
table). Even the eighth, Pacific Fi- 
nance Corp. of California, the West 
Coast’s leading automobile finance 
company, got off more lightly than 
might have been expected, consider- 
ing that almost two-thirds of the first 
quarter’s decline in instalment debts 
stemmed from a sharp drop in passen- 
ger car financing. 

Actually the big credit companies 
owe much of this ability to weather 
downturns in the economy to the host 
of newcomers who have cropped up to 
compete for their business. Since 1940, 
the number of small loan brokers in 
the U.S. has increased 72%. Today, in 
the 36 states with effective small loan 
laws, there are no less than 38,000 such 
lenders with assets of $100,000 or 
more. Banks have also moved in to 
share the profits, and retailers have 
compounded the competition by offer- 
ing credit directly to the consumer 
more freely than ever before. Thus the 
small loan and finance companies’ busi- 
ness has grown only half as fast as U.S. 
consumers’ total instalment debt over 
the last decade. There are indications, 
however, that it is the least vulnerable 
part of the whole. 

For one thing, experience shows that 
the lenders who fare best in periods of 
decline are those who offer the most 








FINANCE COMPANIES 
CIT Financial (1,738.3)* 
Commercial Credit (1,068.7) 
Associates Investment (581.4) 
Pacific Finance (255.2) 


SMALL LOAN COMPANIES 
Household Finance (379.8) 
Beneficial Loan (345.4) 
Amer. Invest., Ill. (160.4) 
Seaboard Finance (147.5) 


*Total assets, in millions of dollars. 





EIGHT CREDIT COMPANIES 


First-Quarter Report 
Net (millions) 
954 19 
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services. Here finance and small loan 
companies have a big advantage. They 
often, for example, lend to people who, 
from a banker’s viewpoint, are “bad 
risks,” but on any other standards are 
solid citizens. They also generally al- 
low borrowing for a larger variety of 
purposes than banks are ordinarily will- 
ing to consider. It is, moreover, some- 
times cheaper to borrow for some pur- 
poses from a small loan company than 
from a bank.* In addition, the phe- 
nomenal rise of discount houses has cut 
a great deal of ground out from under 
the conventional retailers; often the 
saving at the discount house more than 
pays for the cost of borrowing from a 
credit company. 

But the credit companies’ biggest ad- 
vantage is their ability to cut costs 
when business declines. Unlike banks 
and department stores, their fixed costs 
are relatively small. Since their biggest 
expenses are for salaries and reposses- 
sions, they can easily trim sails by re- 
ducing their staffs and tightening up 
on dubious credit risks to avoid a rise 
in repossessions. Currently losses in- 
curred in write-offs for bad debts are 
less than 1% of the big credit compa- 
nies’ outstanding receivables. 

Three other factors help keep a 
healthy amount of black ink showing 
up on the credit companies’ earnings 
reports: lower taxes, easier money poli- 
cies enabling them to get working capi- 
tal from banks more cheaply, and a 
continuing increase in the amounts in- 
dividual consumers borrow. The aver- 
age loan made by Household Finance 
Corp., for example, has increased from 
$199 to $323 since 1946. Since it costs 
no more to service a large loan than a 

*Banks usually subtract interest charges, 
computed for the full term of the loan 
(most often 3 to 12 months), in advance, 
even if the loan is repaid in a week. Fi- 
nance and small loan companies put the 
full amount of the loan into the borrower’s 
hands, charge interest on a day-to-day 
basis only for the duration of the loan. 
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small one, this trend tends toward 
wider profit margins. 

Favorable Tide. In most respects, fi- 
nance and small loan companies offer 
much the same kind of services to con- 
sumers and operate in much the same 
way. The big difference is in the kind 
of purposes they lend money for. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the big fi- 
nance companies’ business, and almost 
all of their profits, come from financing 
purchases of automobiles by consum- 
ers. Most of the rest is accounted for 
by financing of auto dealers’ inven- 
tories, but this is usually a low-profit 
or no-profit goodwill operation. It pays 
off nevertheless; auto dealers are very 
apt to direct clients to the finance 
company: with which they themselves 
do business, instead of to banks or 
other lenders. Thus, in periods of de- 
clining car sales the big finance com- 
panies tend to hold on to a good part 
of what business there is. 

Right now, having weathered a 
rough first-quarter, the big finance 
companies expect no great setbacks for 
the rest of the year. Although new cars 
have been steadily piling up on dealers’ 
lots, new car registrations are nearly 
level with last year. General Accep- 
tance Corp.’s President F. R. Wills, for 
example, is not at all fazed by the 43% 
first-quarter drop in his company’s au- 
tomobile financing operations, still sees 
1954 as a record year. 

For the small loan companies, the 
outlook is even brighter. The current 
boom in construction, which hit an all- 
time high of $2.8 billion in April, still 
shows no signs of petering out. Almost 
$1 billion of it went into new hous- 
ing starts, indicating nearly a million 
new homeowners this year. Most of 
them will be in the market for re- 
frigerators, washing machines and fur- 
niture, and, the loan companies hope, 
potential borrowers as well. Thus de- 
spite Washington’s storm warnings, the 
wind from the first quarter seemed to 
be pointing toward clear sailing ahead. 
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PENS & PENCILS 


DETECTIVE STORY 


Tue Sheaffer Pen Co. is its own best 
customer. Thus far this year, Sheaffer 
reported last month, it has sold $500,- 
000 worth of its pens and pencils—to 
itself. The reason for this unlikely state 
of affairs is that the penmaker is in the 
thick of a knock-down, drag-out fight 
with price-shaving discount houses, 
and pretty much has the battle won. 

Last January Sheaffer drew a bead 
on “price pirates” and hired a pair of 
private detective agencies and a shop- 
ping service to catch retailers selling 
Sheaffer products at anything below 
list. Result: some 300 retail outlets 
have been chopped from Sheaffer’s dis- 
tribution system and just about as 
many, caught in the price-cutting act, 
have meekly signed Fair Trade agree- 
ments, promising never to do it again. 

Sheaffer’s campaign against the Jolly 
Rogers of retailing has cost it dearly— 
$400,000 to buy back its own mer- 
chandise and another $100,000 in pro- 
spective but unrealized sales of pens 
and pencils withheld from suspicious 
dealers. But for all that, Sheaffer’s total 
sales this year are running 30% ahead 
of last year. Said Merchandise Man- 
ager Jack Asthalter: “Our all-out cam- 
paign results show that manufacturers 
can combat illegal price cutting if they 
really want to.” 


COAL 


PEABODY’S PUSH 

Wuen the Peabody Coal Co. started 
slashing jobs at its stricken mines, 
Wiley Burton, a 57-year-old trackman 
at the company’s Ameagle - mine, 


walked into the superintendent’s office 
with a determined step. “I'm resign- 





PEABODY’S PEABODY: 


ing,” he told his startled boss. “I’ve 
got my pension from War I to get by 
on. Let one of the younger men with 
a wife and kids have my job.” 

Last month Peabody Coal’s Presi- 
dent Stuyvesant Peabody, Jr., 39, told 
stockholders that he, too, was doing 
his best to keep Peabody miners at the 
pit faces. He announced that the com- 
pany had reorganized all its depart- 
ments, “pruned” the administrative 
staff, closed non-profit mines and ac- 
quired new coal reserves that will 
yield low-cost, high-quality coal par- 
ticularly suited for industrial use. As 
a result, said Peabody, “The company 
is in an improved position to avail 
itself of future opportunities.” 

Power Play. Ever since he took over 
as president in 1946, Peabody has been 
trying to hitch Peabody Coal’s wagon 
to a star: the fast-rising use of coal 
by the nation’s utilities. About 67% of 
all energy used by utilities comes from 
coal, and the trend is still upward. 
Last year, utility generating plants 
burned 112,000,000 tons of coal, a 
rise of 9,000,000 tons over 1952. By 
1956, the utilities expect to be burn- 
ing 155,000,000 tons a year, and by 
1965 the figure may rise to 250,000,- 
000 tons. 

Peabody, with this in mind, has 
been turning his company’s major sales 
effort into boosting industrial coal sales 
to steam and power producers. One 
big success: a long-term contract with 
Commonwealth Edison, signed in 1951. 
In this way, Peabody is edging out 
of retail and domestic coal markets. 
where operators have been slashing 
prices and each other’s throats with 
wild abandon. 

“The future of our industry,” says 
Peabody with conviction, “will depend 
principally on industrial and_ utility 
type sales.” That there is little enough 
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future in other traditional markets for 
coal, was brought home sharply by 
Peabody’s own record in its 1954 fiscal 
year, which ended April 30. Although 
net sales rose from $40.4 million to 
$42.7 million, rough competition, weak 
prices and mounting costs converted 
the $700,972 profit of the previous 
year into a net loss of $636,855. 
Bituminous Blues. In trying to get out 
from under the coal industry’s trou- 
bles, Peabody is bucking what is prob- 
ably the severest slump in coal’s his- 
tory. U.S. miners dug about 450,000,- 
000 tons of bituminous last year, 3.6% 
less than the 467,000,000 tons they 
had brought up in 195., which in turn 
was over 12% less than they dug in 
1951. By comparison, in their peak 
year of 1947, the dust-blackened men 
of the pits produced 631,000,000 tons. 
Peabody believes he has as good a 
chance as any U.S. miner of making 
a comeback. For one thing, his com- 
pany should benefit from the use of 
the Herscher Dome for gas storage, 
which has been resumed after a tem- 
porary interruption last year because 
of leakage. This will cut competition 
from cheap natural gas as a boiler 
fuel, help shore up demand for coal. 
Peabody also hopes to save $800,000 
a year by moving various administra- 
tive offices from Chicago to Taylorville 
(Ill.) and effecting other economies. 
In addition, he has recently closed two 
high-cost mines, which he told stock- 
holders had been largely responsible 
for losses in the first two quarters. 
Peabody believes that these moves 
will put the company back on solid 
footing. “All the major properties we 
plan to continue in operation have 
been profitable this year,” said he last 
month, “and we anticipate that we can 
continue to operate them at a profit 
in the coming fiscal year.” 





prescription for coal’s troubles: hitching on to the rising star of industrial demand 
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THE small state of Connecticut 
seems destined to be the spawning 
ground for labor relations history. 
In 1917, as every schoolboy (high 
school, that is) knows, the Danbury 
Hatter’s Case touched off a decade 
of labor legislation designed to pro- 
tect unions against the Courts and 
the excesses of management. 

Last month, history was made 
again in the nutmeg state, for what 
happened in the city of Norwalk is 
likely to have considerable impact 
on the nature and processes of col- 
lective bargaining for some time to 
come. 

Early in 1953 the Hat Corpora- 
tion of America, suffering from a 
combination of rising costs, aging 
equipment, and tough competition 
from companies which had moved 
their operations southward, decided 
to shift its straw hat production 
to its plant in Winchester, Tenn. 
Alarmed at what seemed the begin- 
ning of a complete exodus from 
Norwalk, the Union branded the 
company a “runaway shop.” The 
company denied the charge, offered 
to protect the jobs of its Norwalk 
workers for the duration of a new 
agreement and suggested severance 
pay for the employees displaced by 
the relocation of some of its opera- 
tions. It was evident, however, that 
the die had been cast and that it 
would be only a matter of time be- 
tore the company would find it 
economically advantageous to do 
business in less costly climes. The 
union decided to fight and called a 
strike on July 9. For ten long and 
bitter months (for both sides), Nor- 
walk became the storm center of a 
historic controversy. 

Management's position was that 
a company, in order to survive in 
our competitive society, must be 
free to shift its operations to any 
area it chooses. An example of this 
kind of economic movement is the 
textile industry, which has left New 
England pitted with ghost towns. 
Most of the plants which moved 
went south, where communities 
offered the companies special tax 
concessions, lower labor costs and 
even built shiny new plants for 
companies which agreed to settle 
below the Mason-Dixon Line. As a 
result of these relocations, textile 
firms found they could compete 
much more handily for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 
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Test of Freedom 


The right of 
management to 
move its opera- 
tions in order 
to cut costs and 
keep in the 
competitive 
swim has never 
been seriously 
challenged. It’s been an accepted 
mode of our free enterprise system. 

The Hatter’s Union (AFL) de- 
cided to test that right. In its ne- 
gotiations it had insisted on a clause 
which stated that the company 
would not manufacture any hats 
outside of Norwalk. The dispute 
became a “cause celebre” in the la- 
bor movement. Other unions poured 
more than $1,000,000 into the bat- 
tle. Here was a first, concerted at- 
tempt on the part of a union to 
inhibit industry’s freedom. 

When the strike was finally set- 
tled, the union lost—completely. The 
new contract, by omitting any men- 
tion of the issue of plant movement 
to other areas, left the company in 
complete control of its destinies. 

There are those who will shake 
their heads at the union’s loss as a 
sign of growing anti-unionism, of 
“corporate heartlessness” and simi- 
lar cliches of the bleeding heart 
variety. But in sober contemplation 
it’s important to put this Norwalk 
case in its right perspective. 

® It is not the function of a 
union to have the power to say what 
a company will manufacture nor 
where it will make what it makes. 

® Management, if its enterprises 


Lawrence Stessin 


are to survive (and make jobs for 


workers), must be left free to select 
the sites of its operations. If one 
area turns out to be a bust, it’s bet- 
ter for all concerned if the company 
takes up stakes and moves. 

® The fate of the workers who 
are displaced by such movements is 
not the sole responsibility of man- 
agement. It’s a social responsibility. 
There are scores of examples where 
communities pitched in when indus- 
tries moved out, retrained people 
for new skills and encouraged other 
companies to come in. 

© The government (state or na- 
tional) has a responsibility which 
to date it hasn’t fulfilled. It’s not 
“socialism” to develop a program to 
help displaced employees to move 
to areas where their skills can be 
used more effectively. 
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OIL 
TRACK OF THE CAT 


Durinc a recent tour of an oil refinery, 
a guide was asked to explain the work- 
ings of a giant catalytic cracking unit, 
a baffling maze of pipes and more 
pipes. He looked at the inquiring faces 
before him, then at the giant towering 
some 20 stories high. His brow fur- 
rowed, he slowly beat one big fist into 
a hand the size of a ham. Finally, com- 
pletely defeated, he blurted out: “There 
she stands! Ain’t she a big one?” 

With considerably more in the way 
of explanation, but no less pride, Gulf 
Oil Corp. sixth-largest U.S. oil com- 
pany, last month took the wrappings off 
an even. more complicated catalytic 
cracker, the world’s largest. Situated in 
smelly, slummy, South Philadelphia, 
Gulfs big new “cat” daily laps up 
63,750 barrels of separated crude oil, 
upgrades it into high octane motor fuel, 
heating oil, fuel gas, gas oil, pro- 
pane-propylene and_butane-butylene. 
Through the cat’s silver veins pump the 
equivalent of two 35-ton box cars of 
catalyst each minute. 

Gulf, in addition, had still other 
big new surprises to show off at its 
Philadelphia refinery. Among them: a 
125,000-barrel-a-day atmospheric vacu- 
um still, the largest of its kind ever 
built, which feeds separated crude to 
the new cracker, and new equipment 
to refine the propylenes it makes. The 
new units, which look like an artist's 
conception of industry on Mars, com- 
plete a $50 million expansion program 
at Philadelphia which has boosted the 
refinery’s capacity 75%, now makes it 
the largest on the East Coast. 

Thirst For Oil. But for Gulf and its 
chairman, Sidney A. Swensrud, 54, the 
refinery is more than a collection of 
superlatives. Big reason: Gulf has not 
been able to produce enough oil to 
meet demand since War II. Although 
it stepped “up gasoline output to the 
highest level in its history, Gulf still 
has had to make up a deficit by pur- 
chases from other refiners. With its new 
cracker at Philadelphia, which increases 
thruput to 183,000 barrels of gasoline 
a day, Gulf has taken a long step to- 
ward cutting down this deficit. 

The Philadelphia location itself has 
important advantages. From there, Gulf 
can ship refined products econom- 
ically by water, pipe line, rail oF 
truck, either to the Eastern Seaboard 
or the interior. Within a 300-mile raz 
dius of the refinery are some 9,000,000 
thirsty passenger cars and 1,500,000 
hard-working trucks and buses, totaling 
24% of all such vehicles in the nation: 
With its new cat, Gulf is set to fight 
hard for its full share of this rich 
market. 
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This is just the kind of challenge 
efficient, well-groomed Sidney Swens- 
rud likes. Trained at Harvard Graduate 
School of Business, Swensrud played a 
major role in building up Standard Oil 
Co. (Ohio), before moving over to 
Gulf as president in 1947. He moved 
on into the chairman’s seat in 1953, 
when Gulf was in the midst of its big 
expansion program. Since War II, Gulf 
has spent nearly $1.5 billion on new 
plant. Last year alone, it spent $220 
million, and this year boosted its outlay 
to $250 million, the largest amount it 
has ever spent in one year. 

Capital Returns. With the money 
Gulf has greatly increased its proved 
reserves Of crude in Canada, brought 
its Venezuelan production to a new 
peak, completed 15 wells in oil-soaked 
Kuwait (near Arabia), and struck oil 
with its first wildcat test on the Ragus- 
sa concession in Sicily. Gulf’s financial 
fortunes have risen proportionately. 
Last year alone, Gulf hiked its profits 
23.2% to $175 million, the highest in 
its history. 

To keep profits high, Gulf has put 
in new Yeforming and polymerization 
units at Port Arthur (Tex.), where its 
biggest refinery is located, and East 
Venezuela's West Guara plant, 75% 
owned by the company, has. been ex- 
panded at a cost of $2 billion. In petro- 
chemicals, into which Gulf is steadily 
expanding, Gulf is building one of the 
largest ethylene plants of its kind, with 
an annual rated capacity of 220,000,- 
000 pounds. Already listed among its 
petrochemical operations are ethylene, 
sulphur recovery and iso-octyl alcohol 
plants. New facilities for the cycling 
and processing of natural gas are now 
being built, and Gulf has obtained a 
contract for residue gas from Krotz 
Springs (La.), effective in 1956. 

Gulfs confident expansion reflects 
the 5% rise in U.S. petroleum consump- 
tion last year and the 3% rise ex- 
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pected this year. Commented Chairman 
Swensrud last month: “America’s need 
for petroleum products seems almost 
insatiable.” With its new cat to lead 
the way, Gulf is off on a big push to 
increase its share of the market. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
POWERFUL COMPANY 


In an office high above Manhattan one 
day last month, lights burned on into 
the early morning hours. Shirt-sleeved 
men bent over lengthy lists of figures, 
sent calculating machines into frenzies 
of chatter. The late work rushed along 
a huge, new, five-year expansion pro- 
gram for General Telephone Corp., 
biggest of the U.S.’s 5,000 independent 
telephone companies, that will make it 
grow faster than it has ever grown 
before. With $80 million earrnarked for 
1954, the new budget will carry Gen- 
eral to the halfway point in a ten-year 
plan that will swell General's $419.6 
million assets past the $1 billion mark, 
increase the number of telephones on 
its lines from the current 1,700,000 to 
more than 3,000,000. 

Fast growth as such, however, is no 
novelty either to General or its presi- 
dent, Donald Clinton Power, 54, who 
spends much of his time on the road, 
keeping tabs on General's 16 operating 
companies. In 1953 alone, fast-growing 
General added these new stops to 
Power’s railroad ticket: the Bluefield 
(W. Va.) Telephone Co., with 25,300 
telephones; the San Angelo (Texas) 
Telephone Co., 24,000 telephones; and 
two others in Texas and Wisconsin. 

Since big (190 lbs.), affable Donald 
Power took over its presidency three 
years ago this month, General had 
added an average of 100,000 tele- 
phones a year to its lines in 21 states. 
Thanks to the fact that its major opera- 
tions are centered in rural and _ sub- 
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GENERAL’S POWER: 
his eye is on a $1 billion target 


urban areas, General has been growing 
at a faster rate than AT&T, which does 
the bulk of its business in the larger 
and slower-growing cities. Neverthe- 
less, Power has been able to cut Gen- 
eral’s funded debt from 57% of capitali- 
zation to 48%, with equity rising from 
21% to 32%. 

Rates and Recompense. The power in 
General is Donald Power, who never- 
theless confesses that he does not 
“know anything about telephones. I’m 
a businessman and a lawyer.” Power’s 
legal and business talents, however, 
have more than redressed the balance. 
A former attorney for the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission and onetime 
secretary to Ohio Governor John 
Bricker, he tried every General rate 
case up to 1951, still pushes hard for 
higher rates. “Rate cases,” he says, “are 
the life blood of a telephone company. 
We face a constant squeeze between 
the time costs rise and the time when 
one of the various commissions grants 
relief in the form of an increase in 
rates.” 

As president, Power, who still reads 
every rate case of every U.S. telephone 
company, continues to advise his oper- 
ating companies on all their cases. The 
results clearly show his touch. Last 
year, General won all its seven major 
rate cases, garnering over $9.7 million 
in rate increases, although sometimes it 
had to take less than it thought fair. 
In Texas, where rates are regulated by 
individual municipalities rather than by 
State or Federal commissions, the com- 
pany constantly has 20 to 30 cases in 
court at one time. Power believes even 
this multiple load is well worth while. 
“If you starve.a telephone company,” 
he says, “you cheat the public.” Power 
has no intention of starving General. 

People and Places. Power's concern 





for the public has more than a little 
cold logic behind it. People and their 
growing telephone needs are the main 
force behind General’s expansion. The 
nation’s postwar boom in population 
faced the U.S.’s independent telephone 
companies with the necessity of a 
series of huge expansion programs to 
meet constant new demands. For many, 
the best way of doing so was—and is— 
to sell out to General, more than 90% 
of whose postwar acquisitions began in 
negotiations initiated by other com- 
panies. 

But General Telephone’s growth, 
Power is quick to demonstrate, has 
been no crazy-quilt pyramiding of 
properties such as characterized the 
holding companies of the 1920s. Power 
scrutinizes each potential acquisition 
closely, prefers to buy companies which 
can readily be consolidated into Gen- 
eral’s existing network, thus consoli- 
dating toll centers, test rooms and other 
operating expenses. If the game is big 
enough, however, Power and General 
do not hesitate to enter new territory. 
With its Bluefield purchase, for exam- 
ple, General moved into the nation’s 
populous Southeastern states for the 
first time. Bluefield, however, was a 
fairly large company, operating in two 
states, with 14 exchanges and 63% of its 
phones dial-operated. 

Population trends also hold still an- 
other key to General’s growth: The ac- 
celerating shift of Americans from city 
to country and suburban areas is stead- 
ily bringing more and more people into 
General’s service area. One fine exam- 
ple is the booming coastal area of 
Southern California served by the Gen- 
eral Telephone Co. of California. “The 
only place they can grow out there,” 
observes Power happily, “is into us. 
They can’t expand into the sea.” 

Road Map. Power's formula for reap- 
ing the benefits is continual expansion 
and better service. Both have paid off 
handsomely. Last year they combined 
to boost General’s net income to $13.9 
million, a phenomenal 59% year-to-year 
increase. On the operating side, Gen- 
eral has increased the number of new 
telephones tied into its lines an average 
_ of 10% a year. Last year it also con- 
verted 4% more of them to economical 
dial operation, bringing its dial-oper- 
ated telephones to 72.4% of the total. 

Although he ordinarily prefers to 
look ahead rather than behind, Power 
sometimes recalls a successful “secret 
play” of his football days at Newark, 
Ohio, when “I just ran as far as I 
could, and our best passer threw as 
far as he could.” These days, Power is 
starting a longer run toward a much 
more important goal. But instead of a 
football, he carries a briefcase filled 
with road maps and balance sheets 
charting the way. 


SOAP 
NO SUDS 


THE company making the biggest 
splash in the soap business last month 
was, oddly enough, not a soapmaker at 
all. It was Monsanto Chemical, whose 
invasion of the rich soap market began 
only a few years ago and already has 
soap specialists in a lather. Monsanto 
has done it all with All, a detergent 
for automatic washing machines that 
cleanses without sudsing, the idea be- 
ing that sudsy soap clogs automatic 
washers. 

Quietly eased into the market, All 
was first put up in giant 25-pound and 
50-pound packages and sold through 
department and appliance stores. Then, 
backed by an ambitious advertising 
program, All appeared in 1%-pound 
boxes at grocery stores and _ super- 
markets, and the battle with the es- 
tablished soapsters was on. Though 
it has cost Monsanto some $5,000,000 
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the low-sudsing detergent sweepstakes, 

The targets of all this activity are 
the 5,300,000 automatic washing ma- 
chines in U.S. homes and laundromats, 
Of the 3,500,000 washers (including 
the wringer type) sold last year, 2,000, 
000 were automatic, a 31% increase 
over 1952’s sales. This year the washer- 
makers expect to sell 3,200,000 ma- 
chines, some 2,000,000 of them auto- 
matics. One of the manufacturers, 
General Electric, has already voted its 
confidence in the automatic machines 
by completely abandoning its wringer 
models. 

Swirl & Spin. Actually, getting into 
the soap swim was a natural for Mon- 
santo. A big producer of detergent in- 
gredients, it puts out such phosphate 
chemicals as tri-poly-sodium phosphate, 
which goes into P&G’s Tide and Col- 
gate’s Fab. The same idea occurred 
to Allied Chemical & Dye, one of the 
largest producers of the stuff deter- 
gents are made of, as early as 1946. 
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DETERGENT-HUNGRY AUTOMATIC WASHERS: 


in ads and promotion, All's annual 
sales have thus far reached somewhere 
between $20,000,000 and $25,000,000, 
putting the great chemical firm in 
firm command of about 5% of the 
growing detergent market. 

Ad, Dash & Vim. Not a little concerned 
about the appearance of a new warrior 
in their wickiup, soapdom’s Big Three 
have been quick to take up the chal- 
lenge. Procter & Gamble last month 
began testing its condensed-suds Dash 
in Boston and Cleveland. In Erie (Pa.) 
and Grand Rapids (Mich.), Colgate- 
Palmolive Co., No. 2 U.S. soapmaker, 
recently took the wraps off Ad (for 
advanced detergent), which produces 
only a smidgin of suds. Also nearly 
ready for launching is Lever Broth- 
ers Vim, another new challenger in 
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the fewer the suds, the faster the sales 


It brought out Swirl, selling it first 
through H. J. Heinz & Co., then later 
on through soapmaking B. T. Babbitt, 
Inc. 

Allied never gave Swirl an ad budg- 
et adequate for bucking the big soap- 
makers, who spent as much as $20, 
000,000 a year, and so Swirl has fallen 
behind sudsing Tide and Fab. But 
Climalene Co. of Canton (Ohio), 
which specializes in a household water 
softener, has had better luck with its 
Spin. Introduced in 1947, its sales have 
been concentrated in Eastern and Mid- 
western markets. Spin’s sales increa 
30% last year and to “much more than 
double 1948.” 

The soap-without-suds race has put 
both the chemical companies and the 
soap producers in a peculiar position. 
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Imagine Drilling Clear 
Through the Earth! 





N THAT PERIOD Socony-Vacuum has 
I produced in the United States 
alone more than 900,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil. Had we been content to rest 
on our oars, we would now be out of 
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oil. Instead, during the years we 
drilled this great distance, we almost 
doubled Socony-Vacuum’s domestic 


oil reserves which now stand at more SOCONY-VACUUM 
than 1,650,000,000 barrels. 








SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
Makers of Mobilgas and Mobiloil 


lune 15, 1954 
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In competing with the makers of Tide 
and Fab in the sudsless department, 
Monsanto may lose P&G’s and Col- 
gate’s phosphate business to such de- 
tergent-ingredient suppliers as Victor 
Chemical Works and Blockson Chemi- 
cal Co. 

In bringing out its own sudsless soap, 
Procter & Gamble, on the other hand, is 
faced with plugging its new Dash as 
the ideal automatic clothes washer, 
while its Tide is billed as being “recom- 
mended by the makers of 25 automatic 
washers.” Moreover, Procter & Gamble 
insists that “No washday soap, no other 
detergent known-including the new 
low-sudsing products—nothing else can 
match Tide.” 








WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 


Benjamin Franklin 
(A Rosicrucian)! 
WHY was this man great? How does 
anyone—man or woman—achieve great- 
ness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp the inner a of your mind! 
Learn the secrets of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many 
other learned and great men 
and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) first 
came to America in 1694. To- 
day, headquarters of the Rosi- 
crucians send over seven mil- 
lion pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. Write 
for YOUR FREE COPY of 
“The Mastery of Life’-—TODA.. No obligz 
tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization. 
Address: Scribe. H.A.W. 


Tbe ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE * (AMORC) + CALIFORNIA 
SEND THIS COUPON 


H.A.W. 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 
Please send me the /ree book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my facul- 
ties and powers of mind. 


THIS BOOK 


Name 
Address 
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“Mr. PRESIDENT” 





Bank of America’s S. Clark Beise 


WHEN Carl Frederick 
Wente moved into 
the presidency of 
California’s mighty 
Bank of America two 
years ago, he was 63. 
He expressed the fear 
that when it came 
time for him to re- 
tire at 65, “My big- 
gest job will be to 
pick a successor.” 

Three months ago, 
when Bankamerica’s 
Wente dutifully went 
into retirement, : the 
“big job” he had wor- 
ried about had long since been com- 
pleted. The man he chose to be his 
successor: S. (for Seth) Clark Beise 
(rhymes with spicy). 

The big bank’s fourth president, 
Beise will not have to worry about 
his own successor for some time (he 
is 55), but there is a till full of other 
concerns to tax his time. Not the 
least of which is that Beise, though 
a long-time banker and a Bank- 
american since 1936, now finds him- 
self at the helm of the biggest bank 
in the world (closest rivals: National 
City, Chase). 

The Big Bank. With 543 branches 
serving 330 communities, Bank of 
America last year sat shotgun over 
5,000,000 deposit accounts (includ- 
ing 3,500,000 savings accounts). It 
had 2,400,000 loans outstanding, 
ranging from 1,700,000 small busi- 
ness and personal loans to 313,000 
home and real estate loans. Yet for 
all its size, Bankamerica has never 
deviated from the mandate handed 
down from the fabulous Gianninis: 
the bank must never lose the “per- 
sonal touch.” 

Thus, while some of its deposit 
balances run to seven figures, the 
average savings balance is a mere 
$851, the average checking account 
balance hovers around $1,500 and 
small loans average less than $500. 
No one has a bolder belief in the 
bank and its business than Presi- 
dent Beise. Says he: “I intend to 
do all I possibly can to keep that 
spirit alive and to maintain the Bank 
of America as the leader in modern, 
enlightened banking.” 

Country Boy. Born in Windom, 
sleepy seat of Minnesota’s Cotton- 
wood County, Seth Clark Beise grew 
up with a farmboy’s interest in trees, 
flowers, money crops and, unac- 


countably, just plain 
money. He  deter- 
mined to become the 
best-danged banker in 
Cottonwood County. 
In Windom, he 
worked as a_ bank 
messenger, clerk and 
teller during school 
vacations, went off to 
Minneapolis where, at 
the University of Min- 
nesota, he _ studied 
banking. After war 
service Beise returned 
to Minnesota U. and 
sparetime banking 
jobs, graduated with a B.S. in 1922. 

California Bound. But Beise never 
got Lack to Cottonwood County. His 
first job’ was as a $50-a-month mes- 
senger for the Minneapolis Trust 
Co., which he left when the chance 
came to become assistant to the 
chief national bank examiner of Fed- 
eral Reserve District Nine. Within a 
year Beise had worked himself up 
to full-fledged examiner, and for 
three years poured over the books of 
banks in six Midwestern states. 

In 1933, Beise was lured to Cali- 
fornia as a West Coast bank exam- 
iner. There he fell in love with: 1) 
the state, 2) the “dynamic spirit” 
of Bank of America. Examining 
Bankamerica’s books under the 
watchful eye of A.P. one day in 
1936, Beise was stuffing some pa- 
pers into a small black bag that re- 
sembled a surgeon’s satchel when 
A.P. suddenly boomed: “Doc, I'd 
like to have you come into the bank. 
We can use a man like you, and 
you'll find the way open clear to the 
top if you make good—and I think 
you will.” Replied Beise: “I'll make 
good, A.P. When do I start?” 

Banker Makes Good. “Doc” Beise 
started as a vice-president, moving 
swiftly through the ranks to execu- 
tive vice-president, member of the 
board, chairman of Bankamerica’s 
all-important policy-planning man- 
agement committee and senior vice- 
president. He finally “made good” 
last March. 

Beise believes strongly that Bank- 
america can continue to grow and 
prosper along the trail that A.P. 
mapped: “To serve all the people, 
promote all worthy enterprises, . . 
and to maintain the greatest possible 
usefulness to California and the na- 
tion.” 
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It all started in 


1906... 


The first dividend on common stock was paid by Union Electric for 


the year 1906. Since then, for 48 consecutive years, there has been 





an unbroken record of dividend payments on our Common Stock. 


Another quarterly dividend of 30¢ per share has been 
declared on Union Electric $10.00 Par Value Common 
Stock, payable on June 30, 1954, to stockholders of record 
on June 4, 1954. 


Our record of earnings is paralleled by an equally steady 
record of growth. One reason for this is the wide diversity 
of industry in the area we serve. It has helped create an 
economic stability that continues to attract new industry 
and new people to the Union Electric area—and helps to 
hold what is already here. As a result, our sales of electricity 
now exceed 61% billion kilowatt hours per year, our annual 
revenues exceed 100 million dollars and our investment in 
property and equipment is valued at more than half a 
billion dollars. 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY Ne 
OF MISSOURI “Gee 


SUBSIDIARIES: 


Union Electric Power Company 

Missouri Power & Light Company 

Missouri Edison Company 

Union. Colliery Company 

Poplar Ridge Coal Company 

St. Louis & Belleville Electric Railway Company 


WASHINGTON, 0. C. 








Dear Visitor: 


Whether you come for a day, 
a week, or longer, your welcome 
is just as warm, and your stay is 
sure to be memorable. Facing 
the city’s only private park, close 
to the Empire State Building, 
Radio City, T. V. Studios, Art 
Galleries, Theatres. 


Single trom $6. Double from $8. 
Suites trom $12. Free Booklet F. 


Charles W. Schwefel 
OWNER-MANAGER 


Gramercy Park 


Lexington Ave. at 21st St. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 








How’s Your Letterhead? 


Get your FREE copy of our useful new brochure 
“Letterhead Logic,’’—just off the press. Then, turn 
to the check list used by experts to gauge letter- 
head effectiveness. See for yourself how your 
letterhead rates. If the tests show room for im- 
provement, HILL’s 40 years of specialized experi- 
ence is at your disposal. 


Learn how HILL craftsmanship can create for 
you a letterhead you'll be proud of ...one that 
truly reflects the character, personality and pres- 
tige of your firm ...a scientifically designed let- 
terhead with built-in sales appeal...and at prices 
much lower than you'd expect. 


“Letterhead Logic,” containing impressive sam- 
ples, is free— without obligation —to users of 5,000 
or more letterheads a year. To get your copy, sim- 
ply jot down the quantity your firm uses on your 
present letterhead and mail to HILL now. Write: 
R.O.H. HILL, INC. 270 F2 Lafayette Street, New 
York 12, N. Y. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


if you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled Te the Author in Search of a 
- It tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your books, as we have done for hundreds of 
other writers. All subjects considered. New authors 
wecomed. Write today for Booklet F. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y.1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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MAGNESIUM 


BRIGHT & EARLY 


In bustling Madison (Ill.), across the 
Mississippi from St. Louis, Dow Chemi- 
cal Co. last month officially opened 
the first mill in the world capable of 
mass-producing magnesium sheets, 
plates and extrusions. Automatic to an 
amazing extent, at full capacity Dow’s 
new Madison works can turn out 66,- 
000,000 pounds of magnesium a year 
with a work force of no more than 
thirty-five men. 

Dow hopes that its $40 million in- 
vestment in the new plant will usher 
in a “new era in the magnesium indus- 
try,” and pay off big. But Dow also 
admits that it is taking a “calculated 
tisk.” In the past, such risks have al- 
most invariably brought Dow hand- 
some returns, and since 1949 its sales 
have expanded 95%. This time, in 
attempting to buck heavy competition 
from aluminum and to sell enough 
magnesium to justify Madison’s stag- 
gering capacity, Dow is taking on a 
man-sized job. But it is also betting $40 
million that it can handle it. 

Light-heavyweight. One thing that 
makes it so is the up-again, down-again 
nature of magnesium demand with 
each shift in military needs. By far the 
biggest consumer of magnesium, the 
Government has been taking half of 
Dow’s recent output of 76,000 tons a 
year, will take half of the Madison 
plant’s production also. But if past his- 
tory is any clue, Dow can expect dizzy 
fluctuations in demand for the rest of 
its output. In wartime, magnesium de- 
mand was nearly unlimited, and out- 
put reached a peak of 183,500 tons in 
1943. By 1946, production had dropped 
to a niggling 5,000 tons, only to spurt 
again when the Korean hostilities be- 
gan. Recently Government orders have 
been declining, and Dow itself experi- 
enced a 36% cutback in output last 
year, with a further drop of 28% so far 
this year. 

Dow’s answer to this problem, how- 
ever, is still more production, rather 
than less. By pioneering new rolling 
techniques and entering mass produc- 
tion, Dow hopes to cut the price of 
magnesium and thus spur consumption. 
It reasons that, except for price, mag- 
nesium has a big future as a light- 
heavyweight among U.S. metals. But 
because of an adverse price differen- 
tial, thus far industry has tended to 
use aluminum instead for many items 
that magnesium is even better suited 
for. 

Last March, Dow served notice that 
it intended to enter magnesium into 
competition for aluminum markets by 
cutting its price on some heavy mag- 














nesium sheets to about the same cost 
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as similar-gauge aluminum. But thinne 
magnesium sheets and die-casting 
such as those used by the automaker, 
etill cost more than similar ones ¢ 
aluminum. Dow, however, believes tha 
the efficiency of its new Madison plant 
will help it put magnesium on an equd 
competitive footing with aluminum fo 
these uses. 

Likely Candidate. If it succeeds in 
doing so, all kinds of new possibilities 
will open up. In the automobile indus 
try, for example, magnesium’s high 
strength-to-weight ratio can be used to 
good advantage, if the price is right. 
But that is probably just a beginning, 
Some magnesium is already being used 
in materials handling and oil drilling 
equipment, and many other machinery 
makers are eying it with considerable 
interest. Eventually, magnesium may 
show up in a host of consumer items 
as well, including cameras, rowboats, 
garden tools and binoculars. When this 
day dawns, early-rising Dow expects 
to be ready and waiting with plenty of 
capacity to fill the demand. 





Looking for a 


Plant site? 


AGE offers you a choice 
of 2290 communities 


in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. 


Write in confidence for data 
on plant sites or available 
industrial space. Our detailed 
reply will include eight-color 
map showing power lines and 
natural resources. 


L. L. DAVIS, Manager 
DIVISION OF AREA DEVELOPMENT 


American Gas and 
Electric Company 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 


COrtlandt 7-5920 
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NEW IDEAS 





Visual Control Board 


The “Flexi-Trol” Visual Control 
Board is used in business offices and 
industrial plants for production sched- 
ules, sales records and quotas, person- 
nel analysis, management control, in- 
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ventory control, traffic control and 
many other purposes. Records on the 
Flexi-Trol board cannot be lost. The 
cards supplied with the board can be 
written on or typed. A special feature 
of the board makes it easy to shift the 
cards on the board or add new ones 
(Methods Research Corp., 442 Mosel 
Ave., Staten Island, N.Y.). 


“Nite-Owls”’ 


These new two-way night driving 
glasses afford extra safety. The large 
clear glass area at the bottom is de- 
vised for full vision under usual night 


conditions. For protection against sud- 
den glaring headlights, the driver 
merely nods slightly, and sees clearly 
through the tinted area which elimi- 
nates the glare. The bifocal effect 
makes night driving safer since the 
vision is not reduced at any time (Jor- 
dan White, Dept. X, Wantagh, N.Y.). 


Star Gazer 


This reflecting telescope with a pa- 
taboloid mirror is said by the manufac- 
turer to be the first time a precision 
telescope of professional caliber has 
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been popularly priced. The complete 
assembly includes the mirror, three 
achromatic eye-pieces from 65- to 167- 
power, a bakelite tube, combination 
equatorial and alt-azimuth mount, 4- 
power view finder, and tripod with 
hardwood folding legs (The Critorion 
Co., 331 Church St., Hartford, Conn.). 


Tecnibord 


This drafting table has been de- 
signed to keep all working areas of 
large drawings within comfortable 
reach. The board is covered with a 
wide belt of flexible krene attached to 


rollers at the top and bottom edges. 
The drawing is taped to the belt and 
turning the rollers brings it to the 
proper working position for the drafts- 
man. The drawing board is adjustable 
for height and slope, and adaptable for 
drafting machine, parallel line attach- 
ment or T-square. The reference table 
slides out on cantilevered supports at 
regulation desk level (The Tecnibord 
Co., 85 South St., Boston 11, Mass.). 


Sightmaster 


The new Sightmaster fuse has six 
fuse elements in each cartridge. Now 
available in four standard ampere rat- 


ings, it is interchangeable with ordinary 
fuses. When a fuse blows, a neon light 
shows which fuse is inoperative. When 
the fuse cap is rotated, bringing an- 
other fuse element into contact, the 
electrical circuit is restored (Selectric 
Products Co., Dept. 85, Lynwood, 
Calif.). 
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Tremendous lifting power and 
fast maneuverability make the 
Clark POWRWORKER Hand Truck 
another potent and versatile 
for batting climb- 





ing costs. 


EQUIPMENT 


FOREMOST NAME IN 
MATERIALS HANDLING 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Benton Harbor, Battle Creek, Jackson, Michigan 


PRODUCTS OF CLARK: transmissions @ driving 
and steering axles @ axle housings © tractor 
drives @ lift trucks @ towing tractors @ Ross 
Carries @ POWRWORKER hand trucks oe 
excavator cranes @ tractor shovels e@ electric 
steel castings @ gears and forgings. 








What do you want to know 
about Dresser Industries? 


Complete information on products 
of the Dresser companies — how 
they are used and where — illus- 
trated in a new timetable size 28- 
page booklet, available on request. 
Just clip this ad to your letterhead 
and mail to Department 204F, 
Atlantic Building, Dallas, Texas. 
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CLARK COMPRESSORS & ENGINES ¢ DRESSER 
COUPLINGS & ELLS « IDECO AND SECURITY DRILL- 
ING EQUIPMENT © PACIFIC PUMPS »« MAGCOBAR 
DRILLING MUDS AND CHEMICALS * KOBE PRODUC- 
TION SYSTEMS * ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWERS 





TRIBUTES TO B. C. FORBES 





(CONTINUED. FROM PAGE 16) 


died at work. . . . Mr. Forbes had been active in Englewood 
and while a member of the Board of Education . . . he had 
been known as “the stormy petrel,” a man who wanted all issues 
brought out into the open and who took forthright stands on 
things. His most notable fight was against the use of the Rugg 
textbooks in the Englewood schools. . . . 


R. E. Wooprurr, chairman, Erie Railroad: 
He was a grand man... a great loss. 


Joun Coak.ey, W. Falmouth, Mass.: 
I have known him for more than 24 years and have always 
regarded him as one of the world’s staunch souls. 


GiLBert YATES, vice-president, Chemical Bank & Trust Co.: 


. . . He was a man of sterling character and high ideals and 
will be sorely missed. 


W. Neat Raver, Minister, Woodbury, N.J.: 
. His life reads like a storybook, as he moved from one 
adventure to another. I read with interest and profit many of 


his excellent writings. His wisdom and counsel will be missed 
by many. 


Josepu W. Funp, Hailey, Idaho: 

. While I never had the privilege of meeting him personally, 
I always felt he was a close personal friend. His splendid edi- 
torials and fine articles, his deep understanding, high moral and 
intellectual attainments, have endeared him to many thousands. 


Ear_e and Ritta WAHLGREN, Seattle, Wash.: 

More than grieved were we to read of the sudden passing of 
Mr. B. C. Forbes. For years we have felt close to this man— 
big-hearted, full of commonsense, a lover of his country, a true 
friend to true Americans. In common with thousands of Mr. 
Forbes’ devoted followers, we shall miss his wise counsel, his 
conservative, steadying influence. 


Georce G. Cronin, The Mosler Safe Co.: 


I felt a close acquaintanceship with him through his wonder- 
ful editorials. 


Frep Wanrinc, Shawnee, Pa.: 
. . He'll be greatly missed at Shawnee. 


Epwarp E. RoramMan, Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit: 
. He had a warmth and understanding that made one feel 
very close to him. 


GrorcE L. Lee, president, Red Devil Tools, Irvington, N.J.: 
. It must have been 25 years ago that I heard a speech in 
a pan” Rotary Club in the South by your dad, and I have always 
remembered. him since, and thought what a great man he was. 
. America will remember his many contributions to our nation 


CRAWFORD WHEELER, vice-president, The Chase National Bank: 

. I have known and admired him for a great’ many years. 
His passing represents a real loss to the business community. | 
am glad I had the privilege of being present at the recent lunch- 
eon recognizing your father’s 50 years of vivid and effective 
business journalism. He was a rare soul gifted with a great 
capacity to interpret business trends and influence the thinking 
of business leaders. 


Junius N. Cann, Counsel, 
U.S. Senate: 


. He was a real pioneer, and a solid American, through and 
through. 


Committee on Foreign Relations, 
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Witutu V. Grirrn, president, English Speaking Union: 
. He had courage and imagination. It’s too bad we are los- 
ing men like him. 


Weston SMITH, executive vice-president, Financial World: 

Your father and I have been friends for more than a quarter- 
of-a-century. . . . He told me after L.G.’s death (Louis Guen- 
ther) that he wanted to die with “his boots on,” and it is appar- 
ent that he got his final wish. “B.C.” made his mark on the 
business and financial worlds and his achievements in journalism 
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will survive all time. But I will miss him as a friend who often 
gave me counsel and guidance when I was starting out. He ha 
helped many young men with his generous advice. 


Rev. Wo. J. H. Boercker, Erie, Pa.: 


. His name and work will go on and be remembered 4 
the pioneer in sound public education. 


Rosert G. Busse, Pekin, IIL: 

B. C. Forbes could not have written two finer short editorial 
expressing his philosophy of life than “Let Us Strive To 
Calm” and “Cultivate Cheerfulness” in the May 15 issue. . . 
We had, somehow, come to know him and what he stood for, 
His passing will somehow seem like the loss of an old friend. 


Avon, N.Y. Herald: 

Recent death of B. C. Forbes removes from the scene one of 
America’s thought leaders who came up by his own bootstraps, 
spreading cheer and optimism at every tura in the road over a 


long period of life. His writings will be missed not by thousands 
but by millions. 


Mivprep R. Grauwicu, Lauderdale, Fla. 

. Your father was a kind and generous man. I will always 
feel privileged to have once been a small part of the Fonses 
organization. 

N. R. Caine, New York: 

Those who knew “B.C.” and worked with him were privi- 
leged to know a rare personality whose courage and convictions 
for fair play invariably left an indelible impression of righteous- 
ness. To me he was representative of America’s highest ideals; 
he gave unstintingly of himself in order to help his fellow man. 


The Buchan Observer, Peterhead, Scotland: 

With a sense of shock and personal loss his innumerable 
friends in Buchar, and especially in New Deer and Peterhead 
(Scotland), heard that Dr. B. C. Forbes had died at his desk 
in New York. The career of “Bertie” Forbes was an outstanding 
modern example of the ability, determination and perseverance 
which brought so many Scotch lads to the top of the tree in 
their chosen walk of life in lands beyond the sea. . . . The 
congregation of New Deer South Church rose to their feet on 
Sunday as the minister, the Rev. Dr. M. Welsh Neilson, paid 
tribute to the late Dr. B. C. Forbes. . . . Dr. Neilson referred 
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to Dr. Forbes’ outstanding mental faculties and his strong 
Christian faith. 
Henry Gomperts, Boston, Mass.: 


A great financial journalist has passed—rugged, courageous, 
independent, fearless. There have been few, if any, his equal. 


FowLeR McCormick, Chicago: 

. His influence will carry on. He stood for the sound and 
tested business virtues and was one of the first to place emphatic 
value on the human relationship in industry. 


GeorcE OakLEY SMALLEY, Bound Brook, N. J.: 


. The world—America, his chosen home—is better for his 
life among us. 


Wa1aM C, Dounenrty, Bernardsville, N. J.: 

. His interesting and informative articles were a great source 
of reading enjoyment. His fine contributions to the business 
world will be greatly missed. 


Rosert L. ApaMs, Director, The Board of Chosen Freeholders 
of Somerset County, N. J.: 
. His gentlemanly manner and keen sense of justice always 
impressed me deeply. 


EvcaR Kosak, president, Advertising Research Foundation: 

. I knew him well, respected him, and felt he contributed 
much in the way of good commonsense, with a dash of humor, 
to the American way of life. He left his mark—a good one. 


James Rascovar II, Lebanon, N. J.: 

He was a straightforward, square shooting editor and pub- 
lisher, upholding always the rights of individuals with fearless 
integrity. We have lost a good citizen. 


Mrs. Marvin R. Boyce, Clearwater, Fla.: 


. Grieved. . . . Feel like I have lost a friend although I 
did not know him. 


Mrs. J. M. Scuremer, Tampa, Fla.: 
. I am sure all readers will miss his interesting comments 


and philosophy of life. May the magazine go on though as I 
am sure he would like it. Always enjoyed reading all his articles 
-in fact, all the magazine. Best wishes for continued success. 


M. SHatTzxin, Redwood City, Cal.: 

. I have read so many articles about him, and from his 
pen, I felt as if he was a real close friend of mine. We'll all 
miss him. 

Eric LAGEMANN, New York: 
. “B.C.” was a great and remarkable man. 


Joun T. Scorr, New York: 
. His advice and counsel were helpful to thousands. He 
y Was an inspiration to many men. 


Lester E. Maur, Newark, N.J.: 
. His hard work and foresightedness have left their mark 
on the business world of America. 


P, Westey Comps, Daggett & Ramsdell, Inc.: 
.. . It was a great privilege to know him. He was one of the 
truly great men of our time. 


Jou L. Conner, president, Southern Federal Savings & Loan 
Assn., Atlanta: 


. America has lost one of its foremost citizens. 


Tampa, Fla., Tribune: 

. The clear mind and sound judgment of B. C. Forbes will 
be missed in the nation’s councils. 
Mircuett. E. Frienp, New York: 


Your father was a great journalist, a fine, learned and dis- 
tinguished American. 


Frep Forrest, C. J. O’Brien, Inc., N. Y.: 
His loss will be keenly felt . . . by those who had come to 
know him for the kind of man he was. 


Jomy G. Hart, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
. The repercussions from his busy and ‘useful life will be 
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far and wide, as he will have left “footprints on the sands of* 
time.” He is a shining example of what America ean mean to 
an immigrant boy. 


BERNARD M. SHANLEY, Special Counsel to The President, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

. He was indeed an outstanding man and had a long life 
full of rich experiences and accomplishments. 


Lewis M. HERMANN, editor, N.J. Labor Herald: 
Please accept my most sincere sympathy, in which my col- 
leagues in the American Federation of Labor join me. 


Tuomas J. Watson, Jn., International Business Machines: 
. . « His leadership will be sorely missed by all who knew 
and worked with him. 


H. M. Gart ey, Gartley & Associates: 


. The country has lost one of its great men, and we shall 
all feel that loss. 


DorotHuy CHAPPELL, Jersey City, N.J.: 
. He will always shine as the finest in principle. We his 
employees past and present will always love him. 


MARCHIONESS OF HuntTLy, Aberdeenshire, Scotland: 

Shocked. . . . His wonderful personal career is indeed an 
example for the modern youth who are only too ready to accept 
the moderate, to see what can be achieved by hard work and 
application. 


R. M. Deanes ty, Hinsdale, IIl.: 


. May his outspoken courage and good sense, his proud 
refusal to be muzzled, be carried on by his successors. 


L. E. Dennis, Kalamazoo, Mich.: 
. His death is certainly a loss to the business community. 


Donatp C. Power, president, General Telephone Corp.: 
. He was a very able business man and a fine person. 


The West End News, Frederiksted, St. Croix, V.I.: 

. We liked his style and read a great deal of what he 
wrote in ForBeEs, a periodical devoted to business and financial 
matters, but which has always carried articles of sound phil- 
osophy useful to readers in all walks of life. 


W. W. Ctoup, president, The Automobile Club of Maryland: 

. He was so honest, fair and plain-spoken, always reflect- 
ing the courage of his convictions that a reader, without preju- 
dice, could always rely upon his articles, realizing that the prin- 
ciple involved would never be compromised. A standard-bearer, 


worthy of following, who has left a heritage and legacy beyond 
price. 


C. M. Cuester, honorary chairman, General Foods Corp.: 
Deeply grieved . . . he was a very wonderful gentleman and 
my friend over the years. 


HELEN SLapDE, New York: 

. . Your father was an inspiration to all who knew him. His 
was indeed an unusually useful life, dedicated to the further- 
ance of all that could create a better world. 


Epwarp Foss Wison, Chicago, IIL: 
. Dad and I recall the many happy times we had with 


your father . . . our sincere regrets in the loss of such a good 
friend and fine citizen. 


A. E. Duncan, chairman, Commercial Credit: 
Shocked . . . My associates join in extending deepest sym- 
pathy. 


Rosert A. Lawton, Hancock, Mich.: 

Stunned. . . . The tributes paid your father, both during his 
lifetime and now . . . are so overpowering considering the prom- 
inence, of the writers, I got to wondering if possibly you might 
like to know how a “little fellow” feels in the passing of “B. C.”. 
Well, we don’t feel very good! . . . I'll especially miss his page 
of Fact and Comment. We “little fellows” never got to know 
him personally, we never got to experience his vibrant person- 
ality radiating that friendly feeling toward all mankind, but 
we got what we could from the pages of his magazine, and 
what we got we liked, and we'll miss his homey phraseology— 
yes, we'll really miss him. 














LEARN HOW TO TRADE and INVEST IN 


THE STOCK MARKET 
EFFECTIVELY ond SUCCESSFULLY 
THROUGH THIS NEW 1954-55 


MARKETONICS 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


The Marketonics Correspondence Course 
is designed to make it possible for students 
to decide for themselves “on the spot” what 
action to take in the stock market. The 
first MARKETONICS COURSE was 
written in 1940. The fact that this is the 
fourth Course we have successfully given 
during the last fourteen years speaks for 
itself. We intend this Course to be the 
best of them all. We, too, have learned 
much during the last fourteen years—from 
the Courses given and from suggestions 
from the hundreds of students enrolled. 


The New 1954 Marketonics Course offers 
to teach you how to time your purchases, 
how to make your own selection of stocks 
and how to determine for yourself how 
far a stock may go either way from a price 
standpoint. Here is an outline of the 
methods we intend to teach you :— 


1 —How to “Read” prices into charts, how to 
figure out by yourself “buying spots’ on 
many stocks and on the Averages from chart 

book readings. 

2? —In our discussions of stock prices we state 
our reasons for market moves. Gradually 
you learn to make these calculations and 
decisions yourself. 

-We give you our reasons for our “profit 

3 taking points’”” on many stocks. You learn 
to judge for yourself how far a stock may 
go up or in price. 

—We-.will divulge to you all so-called “secret 

4 methods” that we know. Tips, rumors and 
advice should no longer influence your mature 
judgment. You will learn the principles 
and fundamentals used by the “experts”. 

—We will teach you how to measure “supply 

5 and demand” in the general market, a simple 
system for spotting short swing tops and 
bottoms. You can attend to it in five min- 
utes daily when you learn how. This chart 
of measurement of Supply and Demand is 
worth the price of the whole cou 
it is a simple, fact-finding key to immediate 
stock movements. 

—We will teach you how to select the best 

6 stocks for an extended rise in the market 

. or for “short” sales in a down market, 
teaching you the very same methods we 
ourselves use in our weekly stock market 
advisory letter. 

—Our own “New System” of determining 

7 profit-taking points of individual stocks will 
also be yours. It offers another tool for 
signalling when to take profits. You can 
acquire in a short period of time the judg- 
ment that took the professional years to 
attain. 


This Course is rich in content. Sincerity 
and integrity need no trimmings to make 
them attractive. It is different from any 
course given by anyone else. 


The Marketonies Course is issued by us 
only at rare intervals. The last group of 
students was formed in 1947. If you want 
to become one of the select few to take 
advantage of this up-to-the-minute stock 
market education, act immediately. The 
Marketonics Course is in preparation right 
now. The first lectures have already been 
mailed to students. Write now, without 
any obligation on your part, for additional 
information on the new 1954-1955 MAR- 
KETONICS COURSE, 


SEAMANS-BLAKE, lac. 


343 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Stocks with good prospects 


On many occasions, I have recom- 
mended the stock of Lee Rubber, the 
last time being a few weeks ago, when 
it was around 55. The capitalization 
consists solely of 278,000 shares of 
common stock. There is no preferred 
stock nor funded debt. At the close of 
the last fiscal year October 31, 1953, 
net working capital amounted to $60 
a share, with a large percentage in 
cash. Including the company’s other 
assets, total book value amounted to 
$84. The annual dividend rate is $3 
plus extras. Normally, there are very 
few transactions in the stock. I noticed 
that the volume recently increased, be- 
ginning around May 10, when only 300 
shares were traded, with a closing price 
of 57. On May 18, the volume was 
3900 shares, with a closing price of 60. 
On May 20, the volume was 10,100 
shares, with a closing price of 61%, and 
on May 21, the volume was 3100 
shares, with a closing price of 62%. 

It would seem that this action indi- 
cates that something is taking place 
with regard to this stock; possibly a 
deal is under way involving control of 
the company. It would seem to me that, 
in such a case, the stock should be 
worth a minimum of $75 a share. Price 
at this writing, 62. 

Among stocks which appear to have 
reached a “bottom” is that of Interna- 
tional Silver, the largest manufacturer 
of silverware in the world, and a sup- 
plier of about one-quarter of the do- 
mestic market. Among the leading 
brands produced by this company are 
the well-known names International 
Sterling, 1847 Rogers Brothers, and 
Holmes & Edwards. The silverware 
made include. *he highest grades of 
sterling, plated we, and low-priced 
unplated ware. Net working capital, 
after deducting preferred stock, has in- 
creased to approximately $52 a share. 
The high and low in recent years has 
been 73-36; recent price, 46. First- 
quarier earnings of $1.48 compare very 
favorably with $1.23 the previous year. 
Current annual dividend rate is $4. The 
price of the stock has discounted a 
possible reduction. Purchases advised 
between 46 and 438. 

American Stores, also recommended 
several times, announced that first- 
quarter sales were a new record. It is 
one of the larger food chains (fourth 
largest in total sales) and is continuing 
its program of opening new, more effi- 
cient super-markets, in place of the 
smaller neighborhood stores. For regu- 
lar income, and long-range appreci- 
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ation, the stock ap- 
pears attractive. A 
dividend of $2 was 
paid in 1953 on 
earnings of $3.90. 
A 5% stock divi- 
dend was paid in 
January of this year. For the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1954, earnings were 
$5.45 per share. Price at this writ- 
ing, 49. 

Also in the food group, the stock of 
California Packing merits attention. It 
is a leading packer of fruits and vege- 
tables with the top-grade bearing the 
well known name “Del Monte.” Earn- 
ings and dividends have fluctuated 
widely in the last several years, as the 
size of the pack and profit margins 
fluctuate. In addition to the domestic 
operations, the company also operates 
pineapple growing and canning facili- 
ties in Hawaii, and salmon canneries 
in Alaska. Earnings last year were 
$3.47 per share; present annual divi- 
dend $1.50. The stock has done little 
for some time. It now shows signs of 
reflecting an increased demand. Present 
price, 27. 

For the conservative investor seek- 
ing a stock with extremely strong 
finances, with cash and securities in 
excess of $45 a share, Montgomery 
Ward is recommended. The ultra-con- 
servative present management has pre- 
vented expansion for some years. The 
continuation of the $3 dividend would 
seem assured, and any change in the 
management might be reflected in a 
substantial advance in the price of the 
stock. Price at this writing, 63. 

Among the oils mentioned in my 
recent review of groups were Union 
Oil of California, and Pure Oil. Union 
Oil of California is one of the largest 
integrated petroleum companies on the 
West Coast. About 70% of its refinery 
requirements come from its own wells. 
The company has an active program 
for the development of new areas, and 
for the more efficient utilization of 
crude oils, to obtain more and higher- 
grade gasolines. Both sales and earn- 
ings have shown an excellen. rate of 
growth in the postwar period. The 
amounts set aside for depreciation and 
depletion have been at a fairly high 
figure, with last year’s amounting to 
over $5.70 a share. Earnings in 1953 
amounted to $6.41 a share; the divi- 
dend was $2 plus a 10% stock dividend. 
Recent price, 49. 

Pure Oil is also a fully integrated 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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The most important factor in the life 
of the individual, next to good health, 
must be his financial well being. With 
economic independence, he can develop 
personality, improve his way of life and 
distinguish himself as an individual. 


In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it 
offers a direct way to affluence. 


The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell is 
the secret of quick fortune building. It is 
far better to know the time to sell to the 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 


Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 





YES—WE FORTUNE-BUILD ON GROWTH— 
NOT DIVIDENDS 


of our growth situations we recommend 
for substantial income and rapid growth. 
While we watch for opportunities like we 
now see in the offing, they need instruc- 
tion to protect them from the dangers 
of ill-advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. ;He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in our growth stoeks. 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing. not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
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all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our reliable guidance on 
when and‘what to buy forced us to publish our comments in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 
recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we follow the fundamentals that make 
for profits. Currently we are preparing for a long bull market in 
natural growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover 
the issues that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average 
investor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a 
fortune in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, 
investors and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. 
They buy when they should sell and sell when they should buy: 
To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 
Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

lo protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 
gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is the one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War 
this was almost the only service to see a long rising market 
ahead. Waiting and watching for growth values has built most 
of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would require 
pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of gratitude 
from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
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fortune-building results. 


The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. That alone will offset 
inflation. That and fortune-building requirements calls for at 
least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead the great 
majority of investors see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says .. .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 


“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 


We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune- 
building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks. of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy’ 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. W. H. 
ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 8, Long Island, N. Y. ,(Instituted 1931.) 
Midtown consultation appointment, .$25. 
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Your stock's 


MARKET ACTION 


Tells You WHEN to Buy and 
WHEN to Sell 


N Mex & Ariz Land Butler Bros 
Grt Nor Iron Ore U. S. Plywood 
Burlington Mills Beaunit Mills 
Jones & Laughlin Borg Warner 
Allied Ch & Dye Eastern Airl 
Container Corp United Airl 
Thompson Prod United Gas 
Elec Autolite Inspir Cpr 
Chi RI & Pac Ry Int Tel & Tel 
Tex Pac C & Oil Reming Rand Mueller 
Tex Pac Land Tr Am Colortype Sharon St 
Intl Bus Mach Air Reduction Shell Oil 


Urgent! Check These Stocks NOW 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
F-6. Or send only $5 for series F-6 and four-week 
Trial Subscription, including unique MARKET 
X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide rating 425 
active issues, plus Booklet “A New Look Inside 
the Market.” New inquirers only. 


_. MARKET ACTION, : 


. Box 986, G.P.0., New York a 
ahaaaansannanaaannaaanaeaaa 


Wilcox Oil 
Greyhound 
WA 


Gen Cable 
Dresser 
Deere 
Tri-Cont 
White Mtr 
Sunbeam 








FREE on Request 
A LETTER ON 


Making Market Profits 
and Keeping Them 
by POINT AND FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds 
your independent judgment in selecting 
the right stocks at the right time. 
Widcly used by professional traders and 
investors. 

Literature available on Figure Charts 
of stocks and commodities . . . a daily 
price change service . . . and instruction 
material. 

All of the above will be sent free on 
request. Write for Portfolio F-4. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street © New York 5, N. Y. 


STOP-LOSS ORDER: 
SCIENTIFIC PROTECTION 
FOR COMMODITY TRADERS 


Not only do the weekly bulletins and 
special telegrams of Commodity Trend 
Service keep you informed on every futures 
market in both the U. S. and Canada, 
each trading recommendation also advises 
the exact price at which stop-loss orders 
should be placed. Can you afford to be 
without this “Insurance Policy’? Send 
for copies of current bulletins, free on 














request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street Mew York 7, N. Y. 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 











THE TAYLOR 
TRADING TECHNIQUE 


By Gerorce D. TayLor 

Contains (3) Methods, for commodity-grain-stock 
traders. For daily active trading, with the only 
“Automatic Tape Reader’”—The 3-Day Method 
—and The Basic Method for Trend Trading in 
stocks. Not an advisory service or charting 
system. 

Send for a descriptive folder. 

LILLY PUBLISHING co. 

Box 37265 Station G 


Dept. 0. 
4 * pa 3. 37, California 











| MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





What about a setback in prices? 


Tue D-J Industrials at around 330 are 
up roughly 76 points, or over 29%, from 
their September lows. Since December, 
the stock market has not suffered even 
a minor setback. As compared with last 
September, Allied Stores is up from 35% 
to 45%, Allis-Chalmers from 41% to 58%, 
American Can from 33 to 45, Armco 
Steel from 30% to 46%, Bendix Aviation 
from 47% (adjusted) to 79, Bethlehem 
Steel from 46% to 71, Borg-Warner 
from 64% to 88, Boeing from 36% to 
round 80, Champion Paper from 28% 
to 41%, Chicago Pneumatic Tool from 
43% to 62%, Cincinnati Milling Machine 
from 42% to 76%, Douglas Aircraft from 
30% (adjusted) to 70, Ex-Cell-O from 
43% to 73%, Firestone from 53% to 76, 
Food Fair from 25% to 47%, General 
Electric (old) from 68% to 125, Gen- 
eral Motors from 53% to 72%, Halli- 
burton from 23% to 48, Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical from 23% to 35%, 
Kimberly-Clark from 39% to 64%, Mc- 
Graw Electric from 57% to 87, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell from 55% to 92%, 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
from 43% to 70%, National Cash Reg- 
ister from 51% to 84, Outboard Marine 
from 35% to 70, Procter & Gamble from 
60% to 85, Reynolds Metals from 42% 
to 72, Standard Oil of New Jersey from 
67 to 90%, Thompson Products from 
42% to 63%, U.S. Steel from 33% to 49% 
and Westinghouse Electric from 39% to 
73%. This has been “quite a market,” 
and obviously stocks are not as cheap 
as they were. 

The remarkable thing about this rise 


is that it has been 
at so small an ex- 
pense of techni- 
cal deterioration. 
Brokers’ loans are 
up little. There has 
been no extrav- 
agant speculation 
outside of perhaps the Aircraft and Ma- 
chine Tool groups. The annual rate of 
turnover (market activity) has gone up 
to only about 17%, against last year’s 
average of about 14%. There has not 
been a single 3.000,000-share day, and 
in only three sessions has volume 
reached 2,500,000 shares. Investor in- 
terest has remained highly selective, 
and there has been little spreading out 
into the low-priced highly speculative 
issues. A lot of people have taken prof- 
its as they have gone along, and most 
of them want to buy something else to 
replace stocks sold. 

So far as the news is concerned, it 
is a major market influence only in- 
frequently. When the news is a major 
influence, it is because the news is 
entirely unexpected. Some examples: 
Pear] Harbor, Truman’s re-election, the 
outbreak of war in Korea. If we have 
an important setback here or soon, it is 
my opinion that it will be based on 
some outside surprise news develop- 
ment rather than on a deteriorated 
technical position in the list. 

It has been a long time since we have 
had a real big news “flare-up,” and 
we could have one this summer. Don’t 
ask where it is coming from. There 
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would not be any surprise element if 
we knew, and without the surprise ele- 
ment news is pretty powerless. 

Keep in mind, however, that the 
first real support level (on the basis of 
the charts) would be somewhere 
around 295-300. A 10% decline from 
330 would be only to 297. My guess 
is that we will go considerably above 
$30; but just keep that 295-300 level 
in the back of your mind when the set- 
back comes. If we go through it on 
the downside, I would guess that we 
will not go much lower than that. The 
285 level, for instance, looks very, very 
solid. 

It is not so easy to make new buying 
suggestions here. After eight months, 
the list is “picked over,” and the “pick- 
ing over” has been done by some able 
and shrewd people. You can counter 
that the cheap speculative stocks are 
not up much; but so far as I can see 
they are likely to remain out of vogue 
(see my column in the preceding issue). 
You can say that there is somewhat of 
a “spread” between the deep blue chips 
and the pale blue chips, but that 
“spread” has narrowed since the first 
of the year. You can say that the Textile 
Shares are still neglected, but very few 
of them deserve to be regarded as of 
“institutional” grade and most of them 
are worse than “pale blue chips.” 

If you are going to buy more stocks 
now, I would suggest that you continue 
to confine operations to some of the 
better issues. I rather like General 
American Transportation at around 49. 
This stock pays $2.50 per annum, thus 
offering a return of a little more than 
5%. Earnings last year were $3.38 a 
share after charging off $3.44 a share 
for “depreciation in excess of normal 
rates” and 51 cents a share for EPT. 
Since pretax net thus far this year has 
been running ahead of 1953, and the 
company has some new things on a 
profitable basis, real earnings this year 
(before abnormal amortization) easily 
might be around $7 a share. The com- 
pany’s leased tank cars last year de- 
rived 39% of gross revenues from carry- 
ing food products, 29% from carrying 
petroleum and its products and 27% 
from carrying chemicals. The Kanigen 
nickel plating process appears to have 
a good potential. The company is a 
highly important factor in the moulding 
of large plastic items. In addition to its 
tank car business it operates tank term- 
inals, packaging plants, and car manu- 
facturing plants. It has an able research 
department seeking always to serve its 
customers better. This is the kind of a 
stock institutions can buy, and the kind 
of a stock careful personal investors 
ought to own. That it is not “sexless” 
marketwise is indicated by the fact 
that it is up from 31 since last Sep- 
tember. ‘ 
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Now how's 
the market ? 


Experts, famous names, presidents of big corpora- 
tions help yau improve your judgment of stocks— 
in THE EXCHANGE, official monthly magazine 
of the New York Stock Exchange. For instance... 


Is another 1929 boom and bust brewing? 
See what Exchange President Funston has to say 
about the market today, on page 1, June issue of 
Exchange magazine. 


More fat years for building-material companies? 
Some fresh facts on housing and building from the 
chairman of the Ruberoid Company. Page 5... 


The Voice of the Stockholder: John Daly— 
famous T'V personality—telecasts a stockholder 
meeting for the first time. Page 13... 


Do life-insurance companies buy common 
stocks? Here’s the inside story of the New York 
Life stockholdings. 


What 25 companies paid out the most money 
in dividends last year? 


Who buys stocks—and why? Here are new 
figures on institutional activity in the market. 
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EXCHANGE 12 ISSUES FOR $1 


Nocopies of this magazineare 
sold on newsstands, so send 
$1 and the coupon below and 
eas Lh: get the next 12 issues. 














The Exchange Magazine, Dept. A 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, New York 


Enclosed is $1 (check, cash, money order). Send me 
the next 12 issues of The Exchange Magazine. 


Name 





| 


Address 





City State 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,000,000 Shares 


Scudder Fund of Canada Ltd. 


Common Shares 


(par value $1.00 per share) 


Price $32 per Share* 


*Prices for single transactions of less than 1,000 
shares. Prices are scaled down for single trans- 
actions involving greater numbers of shares. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


June 3, 1954, 














Since the stock has been mentioned 
so often here, readers have been asking 
questions about the behavior of United 
Fruit (47%). The newspaper publicity 
about conditions im Guatemala and 
labor developments in Honduras _ has 
caused uneasiness, and the phrase 
“communist infiltration” applied to 
Central America scares people. Some 
sell the stock because they do not want 
to be “in a trouble situation.” Instite. 
tional buyers, fearing that some higher. 
up will at some time “point the finger’ 
at them and say “you should have 
known better,” usually won’t touch it. 

But you can’t expect to get a 7% 
return in a 55-year dividend record 
stock with no bonds or preferred stock 
ahead of it, representing the major fac- 
tor in a huge industry, without taking 
some risk—at least you can’t expect to 
do it in this market. My best advices 
still are (1) that the $3 annual div. 
idend rate is safe over the foreseeable 
future; (2) that there is better than 
an even chance that an extra of 50 
cents will be paid again this year; (8) 
that earnings this year should approach 
or exceed $5 a share; (4) that the 
company is in excellent financial and 
physical condition; (5) that only about 
15% of the fruit supply comes from 
Honduras and that less than that comes 
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March 31, 1954 


$44,115,000 
5,347,000 





Net Sales 

Income before Taxes . 
Total Taxes . 3,709,000 
Net Earnings ae 1,638,000 
Net Earnings per Common Share. . . . . $3.27* 
Total Taxes per Common Share... .. .. 7.43 
Share Owners’ Equity per Common Share . . 27.14 
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MANUFACTURER 
OF ELECTRICAL WIRES 


CABLES 
CONDUITS 
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Fiscal Years Ended 


March 31, 1953 


$54,633,000 
8,029,000 
6,021,000 
2,008,000 
$4.01* 
12.04 
25.25 





* At March 31, 1954 there were 499,427 shares outstanding compared to 500,273 shares in the prior year. 
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from Guatemala, where 21,000 acres 
still is operated profitably, and (6) that 
the management is much less worried 
about the future than the stock market 
public. Here is a stock which is not 
up much. The low last September was 
44, and in spite of all the bad publicity 
recently the stock has stopped going 
down at 45%. I don't think anyone 
should keep this stock on the theory 
that it will “go through the roof” soon, 
nor d6 I think it should be sold on the 
theory it will “go through the floor.” It 
might stand up better than some of 
these more advanced issues in event of 
a real setback in the market. 

Seaboard Air Line, suggested here 
some months ago at around 40-44, has 
increased its dividend to $4 per annum. 
It looks well worth holding for income. 
New rail money, in my opinion, should 
go into Union Pacific at around 124. 
This company’s oil business alone al- 
ways pays all bond interest and pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, and 
usually earns enough more to settle all 
taxes. That leaves the railroad’s earn- 
ings free for the common stock. The 
dividend (including extras) has been 
$6 a share for the last six years. In 
view of the prospect that earnings will 
approach $15 a share again this year, 
the rate of payment could be increased. 
At any rate, this stock is a “quality” 
piece of paper. There’s nothing better, 
so far as grade is concerned, in the 
whole railroad field. And (have I said 
it before?), quality always pays. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Special Report To Investors 
Interested in a 
Growth-Profit Situation! 





Regular readers of this and other newspapers are aware of our continuing 
recommendations to purchase the common stock of CONSOLIDATED 
URANIUM MINES. Figures for the month of April 1954, together with 
figures for the nine fiscal months’ period beginning August 1, 1953, have 
just reached us. We think they’re growth-looking! And we think thet they 
confirm eloquently what we have been saying in our regular advertisements 
about Consolidated Uranium Common Stock as a real growth stock. 


Gross income for the first nine months 


$1,377,440.05 
Gross income for April 1954 


* Estimated net income after taxes for the 
first nine months of cu-rent fiscal year.. 


Gross tonnage mined during first nine 
months of fiscal 1954 


Gross tonnage mined during April 1954... 


Gross tonnage mined during entire first 
fiscal year ended July 1951 


* (without provision for depletion) 


138,103.98 


43,564 tons 
6,304 tons 


10,513 tons 


We started recommending the purchase of CONSOLIDATED URANIUM 
MINES Common Stock at 15¢ per share, when the production was only 10 
tons daily. Production is now about 200 tons daily, and at 90¢ per share we 
still believe this stock has the best growth and profit possibilities we have 
seen in over 20 years of Wall Street experience. 


Again we say, buy Consolidated Uranium—put it away—the big peace-time 
demand for Uranium hasn’t even started! 


Currently around 90 cents per share 


F-65 


Tevuier & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1931 
1 Exchange PI., Jersey City 2, N. J. DElaware 3-3801 
Free telephone from N. Y. City: Dighy 4-4500 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, please send me additional information about the 
Uranium mining stock mentioned above. 
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| ADVICE © 


Market advice on quality, low- 
priced, and Canadian stocks. 
Specific buy-sell advice weekly. 
Send for free Growth Stock 
Report and 2 weeks’ FREE trial. 
New inquiries only. 

MARKET DIRECTION, INC. 


Competent Advice Over the Years 
Box 25 712 S. Federal 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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PROFITS SHOWN 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


Proven counsel in commodity trading 
backed with twenty-three years experience. 
COMPARE our yields with any other in- 
vestment service. 


FREE| TRIAL UNTIL PROFITS 
PROVED 
Write: 


TRADING TRENDS 








| P.O. Box 929, San Diego 12, California 

















“How You Can Stay in the 
Money - Making Minority” 


This booklet, illustrated with charts 
and explaining proven methods based 
on definite trends, tells how a wise 
minority of investors are consistently 
making money in the market. It will 


be sent you, plus our next four weekly | 


forecasts, for $1. 


PAUL DYSART 


Stock Market Analyst 
Louisville 7, Kontucky 
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GRAIN 
TRADING 


advices with exact 
buy-sell price stated in advance. All 
trades closed out. Advice. on soy- 
beans, corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 
soybean oil and meal. Published 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 


Trial sub includes booklet “Profitable 
Grain Trading.” also 8 issues of the 
letter, also trend chart on 
a grain which tends to rise at one 
season. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer C-4 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL. 

















A PENNY A PIECE FOR STUDIES 
OF 475 UNLISTED STOCKS! 


That’s right—for one cent each you get 475 
writeups on the basic industrials and utility stocks 
traded in the growing Over-the-Counter Market. 
These writeups appear in one compact, convenient 
source—Over-the-Counter Handbook, selling for 
$4.75 a copy. Each study is complete and com- 
prehensive—averages 200 words of description and 
20 fiscal facts. Book is completely indexed, 
enamel cover. Today send your $4.75 to: Over- 
the-Counter Securities Handbook, Section 
16A, Jenkintown, Pa. 











We factually measure the effect of 
BARING POWER = SELLING PRESSURE 
The forces controlling trends! 

Send $1 for latest Report F 
covering present situation 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








STOCK ANALYSIS 





Convertible Bonds and Preferred Stocks 


In theory, convertible bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks seem to be the most at- 
tractive medium for investment since 
they combine the greater safety and 
limited risk of a senior obligation with 
the possibility of unlimited appreciation 
inherent in a common stock. In prac- 
tice, however, they are not nearly as 
ideal as it appears on the surface and 
their usefulness for the investor is 
rather restricted. 

The best way to approach the analy- 
sis of convertibles is to investigate why 
they are so popular with the issuer as 
a means of financing. Take American 
Telephone which has sold convertible 
debentures by the billion. To satisfy its 
huge capital requirements without dis- 
turbing the conservative ratio between 
debt and stock capital, the Telephone 
Company would have had to sell both 
bonds and common stock in very large 
quantities. Because of the very large 
amounts involved and because institu- 
tional bond portfolios are already 
chockful of Telephone obligations, 
straight debentures can be sold only 
on progressively less favorable terms. 
The sale of common stocks, via rights 
to stockholders, is possible, of course, 
but it leads to an immediate dilution 
of per-share earnings, before the new 
capital investments can add to the 
earnings power. 

Convertible debentures have solved 
this problem of the issuer. By making 
them convertible below the prevailing 
market price of the common, success 





LOSSES LOOM ON STOCKS 
NOW SCORING ADVANCES 


Special Babson “Switch” Bulletin 
Advises What to Sell and Buy 


Popular demand for some of the 
best-known stocks has pushed 
their prices beyond their value. 
Equally good stocks have been 
neglected since 1946. They're 
good bargains at their current 
low prices. 


70 Stocks Listed 


This Special “Switch” Bulletin 
lists 50 stocks on which Babson’s 
clients have been advised to take 
their profits. It also lists 20 
“bargain” stocks of high quaiity 
having less risk and better 
futures. The “buy” list — based 
on up-to-the-minute research — 
covers stocks for income, capital 
gain, growth and speculation. 


Facts Dictate Moves 


The advice contained in this 
bulletin gives you the benefit of 
Babson’s _50-years’ experience in 
guarding investors’ gains through 
5 booms, 5 panics, 10 administra- 
tions and 2 world wars . . . cover- 
ing periods when the gains of 
ay were lost in weeks. This bul- 
etin will be particularly valuable 
to investors whose experience has 
been confined to the present 11- 
year bull market. 


Yours for Only $1.00 


For only $1.00 — to cover cost 
of preparation and mailing — 
you get this chance to check your 
apeent against the advice of 

abson’s over 100 trained invest- 
ment personnel. Write: 


BABSON’S REPORTS Dept. F-9, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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is guaranteed, and 

because the con- 

version privilege 

does not become 

effective for a pe- 

riod of time, dilu- 

tion of per-share 

earnings is defer- 

red. Sophisticated investors love thes 
Telephone convertibles because they 
can be carried with banks on 10% o 
15% margin (which can’t be done with 
the stock) thus magnifying the com- 
paratively moderate price fluctuations 
of the stock to a profitable and specu- 
latively attractive extent. 

But why should an investor buy a 
Telephone debenture, say the 3%s of 
1965, above 130, where the yield to 
maturity is less than 1%? Without the 
conversion privilege these Al rated 
bonds would not be worth more than 
110. In other words, there is a twenty- 
point price risk in these high-grade 
bonds! Since the price of these bonds 
will fluctuate exactly parallel with the 
price of the common stock, they are 
no better than the common unless you 
expect the common to decline more 
than twenty points. Therefore, it 
doesn’t make sense to buy or hold these 
convertibles yielding 1% when they 
carry virtually the same risk as_ the 
common stock, which returns 5.3%. 

Whenever the price of a convertible 
bond or preferred stock advances sub- 
stantially more than 10% above its true 
investment value (i.e., the price i 
would be worth without the conversion 
privilege), it ceases to be a safe invest 
ment and acquires the characteristics 
of a common stock, regardless of its 
quality rating. Typical examples are 
the Scott Paper 3s of 1977 at 162, the 
Detroit Edison 3s of 1958 at 155, or 
the Commonwealth Edison preferreds 
at 41. Such issues should be sold or 
converted, but not held for investment. 

The investor really has to be on 
guard when the conversion privilege is 
used as bait, as a means to conceal an 
inherent deficiency in quality.’ Witb 
high-grade convertibles your risk is 
limited unless you pay an excessivé 
premium; but with low-grade convert: 
ibles your risk may be far more serious 
than you intend to assume. I am no 
referring to bonds or stocks which att 
obviously speculative situations, wher 
the investor takes a risk with his eyes 
wide open. The real danger lies i 
investments which seem safe, but 
which in essence are almost as vulnet 
able as common stocks. 
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Example: Celanese Corp. in 1951 
sold a $100,000,000 4%% convertible 
preferred stock issue. The conversion 
rivilege caused the stock to rise to 
116; last month it sold down to a low 
of 66%. This loss of over 40% may not 
be quite as bad as the 72% decline in 

elanese common, but it is far more 
than is permissible in a “safe” invest- 
ment. 

Heyden Chemical 4%% preferred, 
also offered in 1951, declined from a 
high of 107% to a low last year of 72%, 
a loss of 33%. Pittsburgh Coke & Chem- 
ical $4.80 preferred, offered in 1952, 
lost 30 points from 106% to 76%, and 
Robbins Mills 44% preferred, which was 
favorably regarded at its offering two 
years ago, recently omitted its dividend 
and sold as low as 21%, 57% below its 
offering price. 

This happened to fairly good stocks 
while we had a general bull market. 
The fate of medium and _lower- 
medium-grade convertibles in a real 
bear market, such as we had in 
1929/32 or in 1937/38, can be really 
gruesome. 

No convertible bond or preferred 
stock, in my opinion, is acceptable for 
investment unless it meets strict quality 
requirements and does not sell at an 
unreasonable premium above its worth 
as a straight bond or preferred stock. 

There are borderline cases, to be 
sure, such as the Sinclair Oil 3%s of ’83 
(rated A) which are convertible into 
the common at 44, where it presently 
sells. At their current price of 110 the 
Sinclair debentures are selling 10% 
above conversion parity and perhaps 7 
points above their true investment 
worth. Personally, I'd prefer to buy 
the common stock for a return of nearly 
% against the bond yield of 2%%, but 
investors who for one reason or another 
caanot invest in common stocks may 
find this issue an acceptable medium. 

The Standard Oil of Indiana 3%s ot 
$2 (rated Al+), convertible into 
common at 87, are selling at 110%, or 
19% above conversion parity and about 
8 points above true investment worth. 
The Dow Chemical 3s of ’82 (rated 
Al), convertible into common at 47.09, 
are selling at 108, a 23% premium 
above conversion parity, and also about 
5 points above true investment worth. 
These premiums are high, and the in- 
vestor should weigh carefully whether 

€ should pay so stiff a price for com- 
bining the safety of a high-grade in- 
vestment with the possibility of capital 
gain. 

Among lower-grade bonds one may 
‘onsider the new Columbia Gas 3%s ot 
1964 (rated B1) at 112. This is only 
» points above conversion parity, but 
without the conversion privilege these 
bonds would not be worth much more 
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STEEL STOCKS 


hears stocks have risen 15 to 20% in the past three months. According to their 
U Value Line Ratings, many of these prices are too high relative to the earnings 
in sight this year. Finished steel prices have held remarkably firm despite a drop 
in the operating rate to 73% in the first quarter. For most companies, earnings are 
down substantially, even after EP tax remission. They may go still lower as profit 
margins are squeezed by union demands for a wage hike, continued low operating 
rates and severe competition. If price cutting becomes widespread—and the risk is 
a real one—profits will vanish in many cases and many dividends will have to be 
cut. The effects on different companies will vary widely. The new Value Line 
Report on the key steel industry is must reading for investors. It brings you, 
in addition to the industry report, a full-page analysis of each of 20 leading steel 
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each of 20 electrical equipment stocks on its investment value at current prices. 
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new edition of Value Line Ratings & Reports, just off the press. This 
up-to-the-minute 48-page issue will be sent to you at once at no extra charge 
with this special offer. It analyzes 40 leading Electrical Equipment and Steel 
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than par. Comparatively attractive are 
the Fruehauf Trailer 4%s of "73 (rated 
B1+) which are convertible into com- 
mon at 26 (where it is selling) and, at 
104%, are selling at only a modest 
premium above conversion parity and 
true worth. However, with the stocks 
of Columbia Gas and Fruehauf Trailer 
yielding 6.3% and 7.7%, respectively, as 
compared with 2.1% and 4.1% for the 
convertible debentures, I wonder 
whether it is not more sensible to buy 
the stock and recognize the inherent 
risk than to live under the illusion that 
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a medium-grade debenture is a really 
safe investment. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wir the stock market continuing its 
upward climb, the small investor some- 
times feels like the man driving his car 
in the middle lane of a particularly nar- 
row three-lane highway. On the one 
side he is being squeezed by high 
prices and, on the other, by low yields. 

Yet the situation is not quite as 
hopeless as it seems. Actually, there are 
still a surprising number of securities 
that do not cost very much and yet 
offer relatively high yields. They're just 
getting a little harder to find. Often 
these stocks are not too well known or 
they may be issues which are seldom 
traded. Among them, however, are se- 
curities offering yields up to 8.9%. 

Naturally, the investor must make 
some sacrifice in order to enjoy 
such yields. He is expected to assume 
some risk. The individual can and 
should, however, carefully calculate the 
type and extent of this risk and should 
limit it according to his own needs and 
capabilities. 

The advantages of assuming some 
degree of risk in order to invest in 
high-yield securities seem eminently 
worthwhile. In addition to the quar- 
terly extra cash in the bank, there is 
the opportunity to reinvest income. For 
example, an investor who owned 100 
shares of a stock paying an 8% return 
could buy eight additional shares with 
his annual yield. Compounding is thus 
magnified and sped up through the use 
of high-yield stocks. Lastly, apprecia- 
tion prospects often materialize in 
high-yield securities as a direct result 
of a successful record of paying large 
dividends. For instance, American 
Radiator, which has been mentioned in 
many past columns in Forses, has 
made a tidy profit for investors in addi- 
tion to having paid them a handsome 
return. With these thoughts in mind, I 
should like to list a number of high- 
yield stocks that seem to offer good 
values for your investment dollar. Since 
some will undoubtedly outperform 
others, diversification is recommended. 

Automatic Voting Machines (A.S.E.) 
makes voting machines for which it 
owns numerous manufacturing patents. 
Despite the lack of diversification and 
product “glamour,” the company has 
had an excellent sales and earnings 
record in the last decade. Future re- 
sults should prove to be as impressive. 
At the current price of 11%, these 
shares provide a yield of 8.7% on the 
indicated annual dividend rate of $1. 

Brown & Bigelow (N.Y.S.E.) manu- 
factures a wide variety of advertising 
specialty items such as calendars, blot- 
ters, ash trays, leather goods, etc. The 
increasing trend of business in using 
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this form of adver- 

tising has enabled 

B.&B. to prosper 

and to look to the 

future with confi- 

dence. Dividends 

of $1 have been 

paid in the last six 

years and this rate 

will probably con- 

tinue for many more. With the recent 
price for these shares approximately 
12%, an 8% return is obtained. 

Franklin Stores (N.Y.S.E.) operates 
a retail chain for the sale of ladies 
apparel. It is located primarily in the 
growing Southwest. Despite the ups 
and downs of the retail apparel field, 
the company has been able to show 
unusual stability in earnings during the 
last ten years. Continued progress 
seems indicated in view of its active 
expansion policy in a marketing area of 
above-average population growth. Sell- 
ing at about 10, the common shares 
return about 8% on the quarterly divi- 
dend rate of $0.20. 

General Acceptance Corp. (A.S.E) 
is an up and coming loan organization 
in the auto financing and consumer 
loan fields. In recent years the com- 
pany has been expanding its operation 
aggressively and these efforts should 
prove constructive in its longer-term 
outlook. Currently paying $0.25 quar- 
terly, the common stock at the recent 
price of 11% affords a yield of 8.7%. 

Houdzeille-Hershey (N.Y.S.E.) pro- 
duces items mainly for use on cars and 
trucks. Typical products include air 
cleaners, bumpers, locks, shock absorb- 
ers, etc. In recent years, the company 
has experienced an outstanding expan- 
sion in sales. Earnings have also fared 
well, limited, of course, by higher 
taxes. While lower auto production this 
year may bring about a contraction in 
the company’s revenues, earnings 
should hold up well due to the absence 
of E.P.T. Dividends on the common 
are being paid at an indicated quarter- 
ly rate of $0.30. Thus the common 
stock, now selling at about 15, offers a 
return of 8%. 

McCrory Stores (N.Y.S.E.) is a me- 
dium-sized variety chain operating 211 
stores in Eastern and Southern states. 
Merchandise handled is generally that 
of the average five-and-dime store 
variety. The basic operation tends to be 
characterized by a good measure of 
stability. In the postwar period, though, 
narrower profit margins have caused 4 
squeeze on earnings. However, 
company appears to be overcoming 
this problem by introducing modem 
selling methods and expanding oper 
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tions whenever feasible. Based on the 
regular quarterly rate of $0.25, the 
common yields 7.7%. However, in the 
last seven years, an extra, averaging 
$0.25, has been paid. 

McQuay Norris (N.Y.S.E.), long a 
leader in its field, makes a host of auto- 
motive parts such as piston rings, pis- 
tons, bearings, valves, etc. Although 
earnings fluctuate widely, owing to the 
nature of its business, the overall per- 
formance has been good. This has en- 
abled it to pay stockholders $1 or more 
in the last nine years. Present outlook 
is highly satisfactory, since increased 
defense business is more than offsetting 
the decline in automotive production. 
Therefore, it can be expected that 
the present $0.25 quarterly dividend 
rate will be maintained. At the re- 
cent price of 12%, the yield is 8%. 

Magnavox (N.Y.S.E.) is a major 
producer of high-quality television, 
radio and phonograph combination 
sets. Although the problems of color 
TV have tended to depress the price 
of these shares (and of the overall TV 
market), this situation appears tempo- 
rary and the risks involved are com- 
paratively minor. Besides, Magnavox’s 
good competitive position has enabled 
it to enjoy relatively good earnings de- 
spite the somewhat volatile nature of 
the field. Future earnings should be 
enhanced by the company’s well-en- 
trenched position in this rapidly-grow- 
ing industry. A very generous return of 
8.6%, based on the quarterly $0.37% 
dividend rate and a market price of 
17k, is obtained from these shares. 

Maytag Company (N.Y.S.E.) manu- 
factures automatic and wringer-type 
washing machines, clothes dryers, gas 
ranges, home freezers and electric 
ironers. The large demand for these 
products in the postwar period has per- 
mitted the company to sustain a high 
level of earnings. In view of the grow- 
ing market for this type of product, a 
continuation of this record is indicated 
over the longer term, even though 
Maytag is presently faced with lower 
sales and profits. Inasmuch as the com- 
mon shares are conservatively priced at 
18, they do have appeal for income. 
Dividends are paid at a quarterly rate 
of $0.40 and yield 8.9%. 

United Merchants & Manufactures 
(N.Y.S.E.) is engaged principally in 
the manufacture and sale of textiles in 
the U.S., Canada and other foreign 
countries. In addition, it operates Rob- 
ert Hall Clothes, a chain of about 162 
retail stores. Although UM&M operates 
fh an extremely cyclical industry, its 
above-average earnings record, com- 
bined with a good dividend payout, 
makes its shares an interesting income 
sue. The present quarterly rate of 
$0.25 returns 8%, based on the recent 
Price of 12%. 
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Dividend Notice 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able July 1, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
June 10, 1954. 

H. F. SANDERS, 


New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer 
May 28,:1954. 


Utility service by tax-paying, * 
publicly-regulated companies 
made this dividend possible. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 

A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred’ 
Stock, payable July 1, 1954 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on 
June 15, 1954. 


Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 
$0.15 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable July 1, 
1954 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on June 15, 1954. 

Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 
mailed. 

Wo. J. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President & Secretary 





























0 Baltimore 3, Md. 
The Board of Directors of United 


States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany declared today a dividend of 
fifty cents a share payable July 
15, 1954, to stockholders of record 
June 24, 1954. 


CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary 


May 26, 1954 

















THE SAFETY CAR HEATING 
AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 
DIVIDEND NO. 228 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 25¢ per share on the 
outstanding Capital Stock of the Company 
of the par value of $12.50 per share, pay- 
able July 1, 1954, to holders of record at 
the close of business June 1, 1954. 

J. H. MICHAELI, 
May 19, 1954 Treasurer 
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STOCK of the MONTH for 
CAPITAL GAINS 


This famous Company—listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange—has a 


35 year unbroken dividend record—current yield about 6%. Out of 
prior years’ profits—it has salted away an Inventory Reserve of 
about $20 per share—ON WHICH TAXES HAVE ALREADY 
The Company is free to use this Tax-Paid Reserve 
to increase its regular profits as declining costs reduce the need for 
such a big cushion. 


Stock sells between $25 and $30, but actual Net Worth is close 


It is the #2 producer of a major item used by every man, 
women and child in this country. 


Because of market’s preoccupation with “Blue Chips” and “dream 


stocks” this sound, money-making 35-year-dividend-payer has been 
overlooked. 


Our 16-page confidential, copyrighted story on this bargain stock 


for CAPITAL GAINS will be sent to you—with the understanding 
that if either you, your banker, or broker disagree with our findings 
—we’ll gladly refund the modest charge of $1.00 per copy. 


Attach one dollar to this coupon—fill in your name and address. 
Report referred to above will be mailed immediately. 
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Copital Gains RESEARCH BUREAU 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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FREE 


Our Comprehensive Report 


“A GROWTH STOCK 


THAT CAN DOUBLE” 
« Jintair « 


Selling Under $2 Per Share 








“*""="Send Coupon for Report F-15*****"% 


General Investing Corp. 
80 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-4734 
Send Free Report without obli- 


gation on “A Growth Stock That 
Can Double.” 


ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 








PREFERRED STOCK 
A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $0.34375 per 
share has been declared 
on the $25.00 par value 
5% per cent Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred 
Stock, pavable June 20. 

LR 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close ot 
business June 10, 1954. 


COMMON STOCK 


A regular quarterly dividend of 37\%c per 
share has been declared on the Common Stock 
Payable June 20, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 10, 1954. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
May 24, 1954 Secretary & Treasurer 


> WHY 
= TAKE 


LESS? 


WRITE TODAY for a FREE LIST of 
Insured Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions located in Eastern, Central 
and Western States, currently pay- 
ing 32%, sometimes even more! 
No charge. No obligation. 

B. RAY ROBBINS CO., DEPT. D-97 
501 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. - Tel. MU 7-0067 











Your dividend notice in FORBES directs 
nationwide attention of influential in- 
vestors in finance and industry to your 
company. 





THE FUNDS 





DE VEGH’S DOINGS 


One of the mutual fund industry's 
smallest funds has chalked up the in- 
dustry’s best performance. Only four 
years old, de Vegh Mutual Fund, Inc. 
has shown a gain in capital value of 
102.6% from April 5, 1950, to March 
31, 1954, as against 44.3% for the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average. While four 
years is not a long record, such results 
in that period are still amazing. But 
small ($3,224,000 in assets and 382 
shareholders) de Vegh Mutual is un- 
usual in many ways. It was started in 
1950 for small investors by president 
Imrie de Vegh, head of his own in- 
vestment management firm, de Vegh & 
Co., which handles big investment ac- 
counts. At the beginning, the fund’s 
assets were only $120,000. What is un- 
usual, though, is that its growth has 
occurred despite the fact that the fund 
has no salesmen and no sales charge. 
The entire amount paid by the share- 
holder is invested in securities, and 
there is only a 1% redemption charge. 
Since there is no money for promotion 
or inducement to fund _ salesmen, 
de Vegh lets shareowners sell them- 
selves and one another solely on the 
basis of the fund’s record. 

Profit Incentives. Perhaps one reason 
why de Vegh’s record is so good is that 
it pays a bonus to the management 
company when the fund beats the 
Dow-Jones Industrials. In setting man- 
agement fee, the fund provides for an 
additional payment “if and as long as 
the investment performance of the 
Fund exceeds by 2% per annum, cumu- 
latively, the results that could have 
been obtained by investing in the com- 
mon stocks which make up the Dow- 
Jones Average of 30 Industrial Com- 
mon Stocks.” 

Designed primarily for long-term 
capital growth and capital protection, 
the fund gives only secondary impor- 
tance to stability of income from divi- 
dends. Shareholders so far, however, 
have done well. Over the last four 
years, they have enjoyed $2.54 a share 
in dividend income and $8.10 a share 
in capital gains. The biggest gain, how- 
ever has been in net asset value, which 
went from $25 a share on April 5, 
1950 to $43.26 on March $1. 

Perhaps one secret of de Vegh’s suc- 
cess is that the gains have been made 
on securities which many other mu- 
tuals customarily ignore. Most mutuals 
with common stock in their portfolios 
buy shares of electric utilities for de- 
fensive purposes; de Vegh has bought 
preferred bank stocks and insurance 
stocks instead. Where many mutuals 
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pick oil and gas securities for aggres- 
siveness, de Vegh more often has 
chosen aircraft securities. 

Cleared For Action. De Vegh Mutual 
is a highly flexible fund, relatively un- 
hampered by policy restrictions. It may 
buy common and preferred stocks, 
bonds and Government obligations. It 
may concentrate on one industry or 
many. While such a policy might lead 
some managements to fast speculation, 
President Imrie de Vegh is, in lis own 
words, “a very timid investor.” He 
claims that to date the fund’s only 
really bad moves have been in selling 
securities prematurely, “before they 
reached their peak.” 

A cautious, conservative individual, 
and a Wall Streeter since i932, 
de Vegh likes to point out that the 
fund has continually made more on 
market declines than on rises. In its 
four years, de Vegh Mutual's holdings 
went up 1.05 times as fast as the Dow- 
Jones Industrials on the average rise 
and went down only 0.64 times as fast 
on the average decline. While some 
funds will hold anything but cash, 
de Vegh feels there are times when 
dollar bills are nice to have in hand. 
Then when securities look good, he can 
buy. The fund went into the Korean 
break with 40% of total assets in cash, 
came out with only 4% in cash. Last 
spring it could count close to 30% of 
the fund’s assets in cash, but by Sep- 
tember new purchases had cut de 
Vegh’s cash down to 74% of net assets. 

President de Vegh wishes to keep 
this kind of flexibility. Thus while he 
would like to see the fund grow be- 
yond the 74,000 shares now outstand- 
ing, he professes no desire to see it 
triple in size. At present the fund is 
authorized to sell only 200,000 shares. 
That suits Imrie de Vegh fine. He may 
even, he says, stop selling new shares 
before that figure is reached in order 








The RUBEROID co. 
Asphalt & Asbestos Building Materials 


sf CONSECUTIVE 
— DIVIDEND 
On May 25, 1954 a dividend of 40¢ 
per share on the outstanding capital 


stock of this corporation was declared 
by the Board of Directors, payable 


June 15, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 
4, 1954. 


GEORGE F. BAHRS 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Dividends Paid in Every Year Since 1889 
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to provide tor shareholders who have 
signed up for periodic purchase plans, 
but might not have completed them. 
Should the fund sell more than 200,000 
shares, de Vegh feels, it might become 
unwieldy, lose its flexibility, without 
which the fund might not perform as 
well in future as it has in the past. 

A Good Second. But de Vegh is not 
overanxious that the fund continue to 
be the industry’s top performer. “We 
are not aiming to make our record 
spectacular. We try to avoid the pit- 
falls that go with any effort to strain 
for spectacular results.” And in part, it 
is highly unlikely that any one fund 
could hold on to first place perpetually. 

De Vegh would be more than happy 
in second place—and he has been there 
many times. In certain calendar quar- 
ters, specialized industry funds are al- 
most certain to outperform de Vegh 
Mutual. In the third quarter of 1953, 
for example, Group Securities Tobacco 
Shares posted the biggest gains (21.1%) 
from the previous year. De Vegh Mu- 
tual was second. In the first quarter of 
1954, Group Securities Aviation shares 
led the pack with a one-year gain in 
capital value of 26.8%. In second place 
was de Vegh Mutual with a one year 
gain of 19.1%. 

That is the kind of showing presi- 
dent de Vegh would like to continue. 
He is confident that he can, and has 
backed it up by placing all his own 
personal investments in the de Vegh 
“Mutual, and de Vegh Income funds. Al- 
together, the partners of the manage- 
ment company and their families own 
more than 18% of de Vegh Mutual’s 


shares. 








BENEFICIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by : 
the Board of Directors,asfollows: # 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


e $3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 


$.81% per share 
(for quarterly period ending 
June 30, 1954) 


Tennessee Gas 
Transmission 
Company 


DIVIDEND NO. 27 


f4 The Board of Directors has de- 
F{ clared a quarterly dividend of 35c 
4 per share on the Common Stock, 
payable July 1, 1954 to 
stockholders of record on 
June 4, 1954. 


J. E. IVINS, 











Preferred Stock 
Quarterly Dividend 





The Board of Directors has declared 
the following quarterly dividends 
payable July 1, 1954 to holders of 
Preferred Stock of record at the ciose 
of business June 11, 1954: 


Series Per Share 
Series B, 5% $1.25 
Series D, 4.25% $1.0625 
Series E, 4.35% $1.0875 


VINCENT T. MILES 


Treasurer 


May 26, 1954 














(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Comporation 
DIVIDEND No. 78 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on June 30, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 4, 1954, 

A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 


May 24, 1954. 








CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


j bre Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


444% PREFERRED STOCK,SERIES A 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.12% per 
share, payable July 1, 1954, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 7, 1954. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable July 1, 1954, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
June 7, 1954. 


COMMON STOCK 


12% cents per share payable Jun 
24, 1954, to holders of Tolan 3 the 
close of business June 7, 1954. 


R. O. GILBERT 


Secret. 
May 25, 1954. ees 
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INC. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Dividend No. 97 

97 of Forty Cents 

ommon one 7 
ble July + 

6 f record 


A Dividend No. 
($.40) on parked 

declared, 
1084 stockholders © 


Or MB LOEB, President 


B 

















THE COLUMBIA 
|GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 80, 20¢ per share 
payable on August 14, 1954, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1954. 


Dare PARKER 
Secretary 





June 3, 1954 








COMMON STOCK 


Quarterly Dividend of 
$.60 per share 





= June 2, 1954 


IN U. S. 


AND CANADA & 


June 15,1954 


# Thé dividends are payable June @ 
# 30, 1954 to stockholders of rec- @ 
# ord at close of business June # 
= 15, 1954. : 
William E. Thompson # 
Secretary # 





C.1.T. 
FINANCIAL 


DIVIDEND NO. 127 





CORPORATION 





A quarterly dividend of $0.50 
per share in cash has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of C. I. T. Financrau 
CorporaTION, payable July 
1, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness June 10, 1954. The 
transfer books will not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 

C, Joun Kumn, 


Treasurer 
May 27, 1954. 























INTERNATIONAL 


SHOE 
| } COMPANY 


17B3F° 


CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
share payable on July 1, 1954 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 15, 1954, 
was declared by the Board of 
Directors. 


ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


June 1, 1954 

















YALE & TOWNE 


DECLARES 
265th DIVIDEND 


50¢ PER SHARE 


On May 27, 1954, 
dividend No. 265 of 
fifty cents (50¢) per 
SS. share was declared 
SQ by the Board of Di- 
rectors out of past 
earnings, payable on 
July |, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at 
the close of business 






June 11, 1954. 
F. DUNNING 
Executive Vice-President 
and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 
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TENNESSEE 

CorroraTION 
May 17, 1954 

A dividend of fifty (50¢) 


cents per share has been de- 
clared payable June 30, 
1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness June 9, 1954. 


Joun G. GrEENBURGH 


61 Broadway Treasurer. 
New York 6, N. Y. 























BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


301. Economic Mytus or Earty Capi- 
TALISM: The one supreme myth that has 
served to discredit capitalism greatly is 
that as free enterprise economies prosper, 
the position of the working class deteri- 
orates. The author explodes this theory, 
and points out how the growth of capi- 
talism has actually raised the productivtiy 
of labor and increased the prosperity of 
workers. Moving up to the present day, 
he punctures the idea that the introduc- 
tion of machinery will produce a general 
reduction in the demand for labor, and 
effectively brands this belief as “the result 
of logical fallacy” (12 pages). 





802. Muruat Savincs BANKING: Mu- 
tual savings banking, this booklet shows, 
has a built-in safety factor, which comes 
from its pursuance of conservative and 
diversified investment pelicies and prac- 
tices. Since 1938, only two mutual sav- 
ings banks have had to liquidate or scale 
down deposits, and in those two banks 
depositors were repaid at the average rate 
of $94.10 per $100 on deposit. Another 
important point: 140 mutual savings banks 
have a continuous history going back 100 
years or longer. This booklet lists and ex- 
plains fully the aims of such banking: 
safety, the ready availability of savings in 
full, and a satisfactory return on money 
by investment policies deliberately de- 
signed to assure liquidity for the bank 
(20 pages). 


303. Lire INsuRANCE AND Heart RE- 
SEARCH: Heart trouble affects people of all 
ages; even among children it takes more 
lives than any other disease. This booklet 
tells of the formation of the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund, which has been 
fighting the dread killer since 1945. The 
headings of the booklet give a good idea 
of the wealth of information inside: “How 
The Fund Works,” “What Has Been Ac- 
complished,” “What Hope For The Fu- 
ture?” Readers will be particularly inter- 
ested in that last heading, which tells of 
several new leads on the disease that have 
been recently uncovered by medical sci- 
ence (9 pages). 


304. Can Tax REFoRM PROMOTE Pros- 
PERITY?: Yes, says Crawford H. Greene- 
walt, President of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. He points out particularly 
that under present tax laws, the number of 
people who can invest in new and risky 
ventures is diminishing. But, as he ob- 
serves, risk has its place in a growing 
economy: “. . . the automobile business 
50 years ago was something no conserva- 
tive investor would touch with a 10-foot 
pole” (12 pages). 
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Pullman 
Incorporated 


88th Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 
paid by Pullman Incorporated 
and predecessor companies 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy five cents (75¢) per 
share will be paid on June 14, 
1954 to stockholders of record 
May 28, 1954, 


CHAMP CARRY 


President 





TRAILMOBILE 























ELLIOTT 
[o COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


The Board of Directors has declared the 
following dividends: 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


5% Cumulative Seeond 
Preferred Stock 


A dividend of 62%e, payable July 1, 1954 
to stockholders of record June 14, 1954. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 40c, payable 
June 30, 1954 to stockholders of record 
June 14, 1954. 


M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary 


May 26, 1954 














Uniteo States Lines 
Company 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized the 
payment of a dividend of thirty-seven and 
one-half cents ($.37 1/2) per share payable 
June 12, 1954, to holders of Common 
Stock of record June 3, 1954, who on 
that date hold regularly issued Common 
Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 

CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 








—— 














THE PIERCE GOVERNOR 


COMPANY 


A cash dividend of thirty cents (30¢) 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 25, 1954 to stockholders of 
record as of the close of business on 


June 15, 1954. 
M. W. FLEECE, 


Executive Vice President 


May 27, 1954 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 





A Key to Modern Economics 


“For more than fifty years,” the au- 
thor says, “a majority of elementary 
economics texts have been written from 
the point of view of a worm crawling 
over a Skyscraper. The aim has been to 
present a short encyclopedia rather 
than a teachable volume. Yet at the 
same time the field of economics has 
become constantly wider and more 
complicated.. Attempts to cram some 
mention of everything into a limited 
space have therefore been bound to 
result in increasing superficiality.” In 
this book David McCord Wright, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the University 
of Virginia, does not “seek to explain 
or even to mention everything,” nor 
does he “go very far into the ramifica- 
tions of advanced ‘pure’ theory.” In- 
stead the beginner in economics | is 
given a clear, basic explanation of the 


fundamental economic principles which 


are useful and fundamental in modern 
life (by David McCord Wright, The 
Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y., 1954, 
$4.75). 


Industrial Pensions 


The Brookings Institution began this 
study in 1950 as an exploratory investi- 
gation into providing income for re- 
tired workers. “Science,” says the au- 
thor in his introduction, “has increased 
life expectancy at the same time that 
industrialization has tended to decrease 
the years of working life. It was this 
economic and social setting that gave 
f tise to the drive for pensions, public 
and private.” This study deals with 
questions growing out of the industrial 
pension movement. “It seeks to ap- 
praise this method of providing money 
income. for retired workers; first, as a 
means of meeting the problem of se- 





Because of abundant natural resources, this 
crea served by Utah Power & Light Ce., offers 
pportunity to industry. 





AREA RESOURCES BOOKLET on request 
P. ©. Box 899, Dept. W. Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


lune 15, 1954 





curity for the aged; second, as a means 
of supplementing federal social security 
benefits . . .; and third, as a minimum 
guarantee of pensions for the affected 
workers.” Thought-provoking and in- 
formative, this book could well be the 
starting point for further study by in- 
dustrialists who must face the problem 
of pension planning (by Charles L. 
Dearing, The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 1954). 


Ford: The Times, The Man, 
The Company 

This volume, written under the aus- 
pices . of: .Columbia University, is 
primarily a history of the Ford Motor 
Company and of America during the 
period of Ford’s organization. The car, 
the man and the times are interwoven 
into one tale of the growth of U. S. 
industrial might, and of the immense 
changes brought about by Henry 
Ford’s- vision. Well written, magnifi- 
cent in detail, this handsome book is 
well worth a place in anyone’s library 
(by Allen Nevins, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, N. Y., 1954, $6.75). 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


company, with very strong crude in- 
terests, and natural gas reserves. Div- 
idends have been conservative, and 
growth has about followed the average 
of integrated companies. However, the 
increasing use of natural gas, and the 
company’s very large reserves in this 
field, give it special attraction. Earnings 
for the last five years have averaged 
almost $6.70 a share. Current dividend, 
$2.50. Present price, 63. 

An oil company not included in the 
review mentioned above, which is also 
of excellerit quality, is Standard Oil of 
Ohio. Crude oil production is of minor 
importance with this company, as it is 
principally engaged in the refining and 
marketing end of the industry. The 
company sells almost one-third of all 
the gasoline used in Ohio. Earnings 
have been good, averaging $4.88 a 
share for the last five years. Current 
dividend $2.40. Present price around 
$41. 

Two stocks mentioned previously in 
the Office Equipment group, Burroughs 
and Remington Rand, appear to be 
good long-term holdings in the low- 
priced field. Both are leading makers 
of office equipment, and their names 
are well known. The entry of each 
company into the field of electronic 
equipment and computers gives excel- 
lent growth prospects to the stocks, 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 180 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 29 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able June 30, 1954 to: stock- 
holders of record June,5, 1954. 
Checks will be mailed from the 
Company's office in Los An- 
geles, June 30, 1954. 


>. 2 *@ @ @ 2262242444288 888888887 


>~>< 


P.C, HALE, Treasurer 
May 21, 1954 
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460 West 34th St., N.Y. 1,N.Y. 


CORPORATION 
Notice of 


STOCK DIVIDEND OF 8% 


Payable July 12, 1954 
Record date, June 29, 1954 


May 27, 1954. 




















DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has declared 
the following dividends: 
PREFERRED STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06%, 
payable July 1, 1954 to stockholders 
of record June 14, 1954. 
COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 30c, 
payable July 1, 1954 to stockholders 
of record June 14, 1954 


RoBERT W. JACKSON, President 











THOUGHTS 





What can we do to prevent a mad 
ruler, or a desperate one, from destroy- 
ing civilization by pressing a button? 
Most persons agree that force-against- 
force to keep the peace is a futile pol- 
icy. Happily, today a better plan is 
already at work. This is the program 
of collective security through the 
United Nations. More than any other 
organization in history, the U.N. sym- 
bolizes the collective conscience of 
mankind. —Dr. CHarLes W. Mayo. 


Do today’s duty, fight today’s temp- 
tation; do not weaken and distract 
yourself by looking forward to things 
you cannot see, and could not under- 
stand if you saw them. 

—CwHar.es KINGSLEY. 


Preventives of evil are far better than 
remedies; cheaper and easier of appli- 
cation, and surer in result. 

—TryYON Epwarps. 


Life is like music, it must be com- 
posed by ear, feeling and instinct, not 
by rule. Nevertheless one had better 
know the rules, for they sometimes 
guide in doubtful cases, though not 
often. —SAMUEL BUTLER. 


The principle of liberty and equality, 
if coupled with mere selfishness, wil! 
make men only devils, each trying to 
be independent that he may fight only 
for his own interest. And here is the 
need of religion and its power, to bring 
in the principle of benevolence and 
love to men. —JoHN RANDOLPH. 


Whatever you lend let it be your 
money, and not your name. Money 
you may get again, and, if not, you 
may contrive to do without it; name 
once lost you cannot get again, and, if 
you cannot contrive to do without it, 
you had better never have been born. 

—BULWER. 


Everything that exceeds the bounds 
of moderation has an unstable founda- 
tion. —SENECA. 





Circumstances are the rulers of the 
weak; they are but the instruments of 
the wise. —SAMUEL LOVER. 


No power is strong enough to be 
lasting if it labors under the weight 
of fear. —CICERO. 





ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


To develop imaginative powers, we 
must specialize in our own fields but 
be alert to new ideas from any source 
and continually seize and set down our 
inspirational flashes when they come to 
us. The longer our imagination retains 
the idea, the clearer and more attain- 
able it becomes. —Cari_ HoiMes. 





B. C. FORBES: 


It may be all right to be con- 
tent with what you have; never 
with what you are. 











Beware of dissipating your powers; 
strive constantly to concentrate them. 
Genius thinks it can do whatever it 
sees others doing, but it is sure to re- 
pent of every ill-judged outlay. 

—GOETHE. 


When a fool has made up his mind 
the market has gone by. 
—SPANISH PROVERB. 


There is hardly any place or any 
company where you may not gain 
knowledge, if you please; almost every- 
body knows some one thing, and is 
glad to talk about that one thing. 

—Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 


The difference between intelligence 
and an education is this—that intelli- 
gence will make you a good living. 

—Cuar.es F. KEtTrerinc. 


What a curious phenomenon it is 
that you can get men to die for the 
liberty of the world who will not make 
the little sacrifice that is needed to free 
themselves from their own individual 
bondage. —Bruce Barton. 


No man has come to true greatness 
who has not felt in some degree that 
his life belongs to his race, and that 
what God gives him He gives him for 
mankind. —PHILLIPs BROOKS. 







Develop in youth the devotion t 
home interests and home affairs, to 
community interests and community 
affairs that led the founding fathers to 
establish a nation of communities up- 
on this continent, dedicated to a de. 
cent, free life of equal opportunity 
under God, and consecrated to the 
principle that the State exists as an 
instrument for serving the individual, 
not for enslaving him. So instructed, 
American youth can be trusted. 

—JoserH P. KENNepy. 











Though a good motive cannot sanc- 
tion a bad action, a bad motive will 
always vitiate a good action. In com- 
mon and trivial matters we may act 
without motive, but in momentous 
ones the most careful deliberation is 
wisdom. —W. Jay. 










Our real blessings often appear to 
us in the shape of pains, losses and 
disappointments; but let us have pa- 
tience, and we soon shall see them in 
their proper figures. —ADDISON. 









It is only an error in judgment to 
make a mistake, but it shows infirmity 
of character to adhere to it when dis- 
covered. —BOovEE. 






Every so often we hear people clam- 
or for “a change.” Let’s change the 
Constitution, change the form of Gov- 
ernment, change everything for better 
or worse except to change the only 
thing that needs changing first: The 
human heart and our standard of suc- 
cess and human values. 

—Ws. J. H. BorTCKER. 











That man is but of the lower part 
of the world who is not brought up to 
business and affairs. —FELTHAM. 







Neither great poverty nor great 
riches will hear reason. —FIELDING. 







A good man doubles the length of 
his existence; to have lived so as to 
look back with pleasure on our past 
life is to live twice. —MARTIAL. 














More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 























A Text... 


Sent in by Mrs. Mary Jane 
Brown, Glendale 2, Calif. What's 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders of 


texts used. 


Judge not, and ye shall not be judged; 
condemn not, and ye shall not be con- 
demned; forgive, and ye shali be forgiven. 






—Sr. Luxe 6:37 








—— 
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Ive fou nd anew way hs 
to get a cleaner, whiter wash ~* 


. .. use super-hot hot water 


An automatic water heater with a Monel tank 
can give you all the super-hot water you need 


“With our old water heater, I was 
on the scrub team. Monday after 
Monday! 

“So Dave got me an automatic gas 
water heater—one with a solid Monel 
tank. And I found a new way to cut 
down wash time and get clothes 
sparkling white. Just use hotter hot 
water in my washing machine.” 

Now why the Monel tank? 

Because, over the years, Monel has 
proved itself as a corrosion-resisting 
metal ... in ships, refineries, hospi- 
tals, chemical plants! 

And because specific research 
proved — the research of equipment 
makers and International Nickel 
Company — that, in water heaters, 
Monel’s corrosion resistance added 
up to two important consumer bene- 
fits : One, cleaner hot water at all 
times — water free from tank rust. 
Two, hotter hot water — with a solid 
Monel tank, you can safely set your 
water heater dial at 180°. 















In this case, Inco 
research did a job for 
housewives — and equip- 
ment makers—maybe for 
you. But take it from 
designers, welders, jet 
plane engineers, and 
many another, Inco 
research has done as 











Look to 
Inco research 
for help on corrosion problems 


It takes one type of alloy to check corrosion at 
180 degrees in water heaters, quite another type 
to do it at 2000 degrees in jet airplane engines. 
Inco research has produced both. Possibly the 
range of this research would enable Inco to help 
you solve your corrosion and high temperature 
problems. The help is yours for the asking. 





much for them. 

For designers, it has produced 
Ductile Iron —a revolutionary new 
metal—cast iron with the brittleness 
“bred out.” 

For local welders, International 
Nickel research has developed 
Ni-Rod. This rod makes it easy to 
weld cast iron and repair broken 
equipment. 


In cooperation with jet plane engi- 
neers, it has produced the Inconel 
and Nimonic series of high tempera- 
ture alloys that helped bring the Jet 
Age into its own. 

This you can count on —that con- 
tinuing Inco research is as much 
interested in your tomorrow as your 
today. 


©1954,T.1.N.Co. 


Trico NICKEL ...veur voseen rena 


ar The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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John Wayne...a Camel fan goin’ on 24 years! 


Tax TO Camel smokers like John © 
Wayne, popular Hollywood star, 
and you'll quickly see why Camels 
keep increasing their lead over the — 
next brand — in latest published 
reports by a record of 50 Mo percent! 
Clearly, nothing matches Camels’ 
blend of costly tobaccos for genuine 
mildness and specially-rich flavor! 

If you smoke for the pure pleasure — 
of smoking, try Camels for 30 days. 
See what you've been missing! 


Make your own 30-Day Camel 
Mildness Test ... see why more 


people find more pure pleasure 
in Camels, year after year! 


*Printers’ Ink, 1954 


Camels First in Sales! 
Lead second brand by record 


mone Camels agree with more people| 
fr AAVOR than any other cigarette! 
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